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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13, 1957 


Hovust oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TOBACCO OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., room 1308, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Hon. Watkins M. Abbitt (chairman) 


presiding. 
Present: Messrs. Abbitt, McMillan, Watts, Matthews, and 


McIntire. 
Also present: Mrs. Blitch, of Georgia, Mr. Bass of Tennessee. 


(H. R. 768, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Soil Bank Act with respect to its application to producers of flue-cured tobacco 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of section 103 (a) of the 
Soil Bank Act is amended by inserting after “any other provision of law’ the 
following: ‘‘(other than section 104 (b))”. 

Src. 2. Section 104 of the Soil Bank Act is amended by inserting ‘‘(a)”’ after 
“Sec. 104.” and by adding at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) In establishing the national reserve acreage goal for the 1957 crop of 
flue-cured tobacco, and in establishing the limits within which individual farms 
producing such tobacco may participate in the acreage reserve program, the 
Secretary shall consider the acreage allotments in effect for the 1956 crop of flue- 
cured tobacco, and none other, and he shall not restrict the reserve acreage of 
any producer of flue-cured tobacco to an amount less than the difference between 
his acreage allotment for flue-cured tobacco in 1957 and such acreage allotment 
in 1956.” 

Sec. 3. Section 105 of the Soil Bank Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“‘(d) For the purpose of subsection (a), a fair and reasonable return for a 
reduction in the acreage of flue-cured tobacco during 1957 shall be fifty per 
centum of the parity price of the amount of such tobacco the Secretary determines 
would have been produced on the reserve acreage.”’ 

Src. 4. Section 106 (a) of the Soil Bank Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: ‘‘Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, 
any portion of the reserve acreage of a farm applicable to the 1957 crop of tobacco 
which exceeds the acreage allotment applicable thereto shall not be credited as 
provided in such sentence.” 


[H. R. 769, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act, 1954, to require the sale 
abroad at world market prices of one hundred and fifty million pounds of tobacco 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title III of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act, 1954, is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 306. The Commodity Credit Corporation shall offer for sale abroad at 
world market prices not less than one hundred and fifty million pounds of tobacco. 
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The Secretary shall prescribe such regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
this Act. Such regulations, among other things, may prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which sales under this section shall be made, but no regulation 
shall be made which will interfere materially with the disposition of tobacco 
under this section.” 

Mr. Assrrr. The committee will please be in order. 

We have before us for consideration at this time H. R. 768 and H. R. 
769, and other legislation relating to tobacco. We are pleased to have 
with us and will at this time have a statement from Hon. Ralph J. 
Scott of North Carolina, who is very much interested in this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Seott, you may proceed, if you are ready. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH J. SCOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

On February 18, 1957, I introduced H. R. 4549 for the purpose of 
amending the Soil Bank Act to increase its benefits in the case of 
tobacco. 

We have in the United States approximately 600,000 families, or 10 
percent of the farmers in the United States, who receive the major 
portion of their income out of the production of some type of tobacco 

Through the years the tobacco producers have tried to operate a 
sound program without loss to the Treasury of the United States. 
Time and again they have demonstrated their willingness to make the 
necessary adjustments in production to get supplies in line with de- 
mand. I want to commend our tobacco farmers for their splendid 
operation of the program for the past 20 years. 

By referendum, over 95 percent of the tobacco growers have ac- 
cepted mandatory cuts without compensation to keep their program 
in the black. 

Last year, while the soil bank was being discussed by the Congress 
of the United States, our tobacco leaders did not insist that tobacco 
receive serious consideration in the soil bank for fear that they would 
jeopardize their position of 90-percent parity. Then, too, I do not think 
that they fully realized the opportunities that they had to use the soil 
banks as a supplement to the control program. As a result of this 
lack of interest at the time on the part of tobacco leaders, Congress 
passed the Soil Bank Act with a maximum ceiling of $45 million for 
all types of tobacco. 

Now we have a national soil bank program of $750 million for the 
purpose of reducing surpluses and concerving the soils of this Nation. 
In my opinion, it will be the major farm program for the next few 
years. My bill raises the ceiling of $45 million for tobacco in the soil 
bank to $100 million and I am sure that no farmer in this Nation con- 
siders it unreasonable in view of the ceiling for corn, wheat, and 
cotton which now stand at $300 million each. 

I simply do not want my tobacco producers to continue to take dras- 
tic acreage reductions without compensation at a time when we are 
paying out millions of dollars to other farms for similar reductions. 

The following chart shows the comparative values of five basic 
crops in 1956 and the percentage of total soil bank funds allocated to 
each for 1957 
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Allocation of funds and value of 1956 crop for basic commodities in 1957 acreage 
reserve program 





1957 alloca- 
1957 alloca- Value of cation of 
} tion of | 1956 crop! | funds as per- 
funds centage of 1956 
| crop value 
——————— 
| ‘Thou. dot. | rie Thou. dol. Percent 
WE. Sa. inset vemetdabeeesrs agesongeebbetadesntie 267, 630 | 1, 969, 806 13.6 
Re crete ern nace 217,500} 2136, 307 10.2 
GOR 5 2555S 5cds ZEAE acct ints cohdtns~ahtedete desde 217, 500 4, 571, 274 4.8 
i I | 14, 000 | 222, 522 6.3 
FONG sack seco caia Set beso wuee cue consuuebhtecntadenanueuee | 34,055 | 1, 113, 140 31 


| | 





! Preliminary. 
2 Upland cotton. 


Tobacco farmers have already accepted several mandatory acreage 
reductions without compensation. On the basis of crop values, it is 
suggested that an increase of the allocation for tobacco to $100 million 
would not be out of keeping with the allocation for wheat, cotton and 
corn, but would only bring it in line further with the allocation for 
those crops. 

The second provision of my bill provides for a payment of 50 percent 
of the current loan level as payment for tobacco in the Soil Bank. 
Tobacco is a high income crop on a small acreage and I think that this 
is the smallest payment that we can offer and expect to get the desired 
participation. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that my bill is fair and equitable and I hope that 
this committee will give it a favorable report. 

Mr. Assirr. Thank you very much, Mr. Scott, for your statement. 
I assure you that the committee is helped by the information you 
have given and that your proposal will receive full consideration by 
the committee. 

Mr. Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpitr. We are pleased to have with us this morning Hon. 
William R. Natcher from the Second District of Kentucky, whom we 
will be pleased to hear at this time. Mr. Natcher, it is always a 
delight to the committee to have you appear before it. We know of 
your great interest in legislation relating to tobacco and are always 
helped by the facts and information you furnish us. You may proceed 
when you are ready. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Natcurr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

For the record my name is William H. Natcher, and I have the 
honor of representing the Second District of Kentucky. I am very 
grateful for the opportunity to appear before your committee in 
support of House Joint Resolution 195 introduced by me on January 
28, 1957, and H. R. 4690, introduced by me on February 11, 1957. 

House Joint Resolution 195 restores the acreage reduction for dark 
air-cured and dark fire-cured tobacco ordered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra T. Benson on January 25 and relates generally to 
dark air-cured and dark fire-cured tobacco acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. Under the terms of this Resolution the 1957 State 
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acreage allotments of dark fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco would 
be the same as the 1956 allotments. 

H. R. 4690 amends the Soil Bank Act with respect to its application 
to producers of fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco, and, under the 
terms of this bill, any and all acreage reductions in the 1957 allotment 
for dark air-cured and dark fire-cured tobacco will automatically be 
placed in the soil bank, and for this our farmers will be paid 50 percent 
of parity instead of the present parity rate of 37% percent. 

entucky is one of the great tobacco-producing States of this 
country. Digies the calendar year of 1955 the farmers of our State 
produced $533 million worth of agricultural commodities, with tobacco 
representing 44.9 percent of this amount. 

t is a recognized fact that the family-size farmer is today bearing 
the brunt of the postwar decline in farm income. The net income of 
Kentucky farmers was off some $100 million during the year 1955. 
The farmer’s costs have soared and his gross income has diminished. 

The dark-tobacco farmer of Kentucky has suffered acreage reduc- 
tions amounting to approximately 36 percent during the past few 
years and the reduction order, entered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
on January 25, is not necessary. Our tobacco farmer is not in a 
position financially to take an acreage reduction at this time, and I 
still am of the opinion that an orderly removal of present surplus 
stocks can be effected if the 1956 allotments for dark tobacco are 
retained. 

The 1956 dark tobacco crop was a dry weather crop. Most of it 
was thin, sunburned, yellow, white-faced, and very coarse. Only a 
small portion of it was graded in straight grades, and the poor alate 
resulted in the Government’s purchase of some 29.66 percent of the 
entire crop. This dry-weather crop and the 1946 production has 

laced our dark tobacco stocks temporarily in bad shape. The 

epartment of Agriculture knows full well that in 1946 our dark- 
tobacco farmer, against his best judgment, was induced to increase 
production. Sufficient time has not expired to work off this increase 
which was forced on the trade at that time. If given a chance the 
Soil Bank will correct this situation. 

From 1951 through 1955 we have 46,700,000 pounds of type 36 
dark air-cured Green River tobacco produced, and our disappearance 
during this period was 47,700,000. During this time all types of dark 
tobacco produced in Kentucky suffered acreage reductions. Between 
1946-1955, 17,000 acres were cut from the allotment of types 35 and 
36, and the production fell from 45,600,000 pounds to 27,800,000 
pounds. Type 35 one-sucker acreage was reduced from 23,000 acres 
in 1946 to 12,800 acres in 1955, and this brought about a reduction of 
10.4 million pounds. Type 36 Green River tobacco acreage was 
reduced from 14,000 acres in 1946 to 7,200 acres in 1955, bringing 
about a decline in production of 7,400,000 pounds. 

According to figures submitted to me on March 1, the total 
production for type 22 dark tobacco for 1956 was 40.8 million pounds; 
for type 23, 14.7 million pounds; for type 35 one-sucker, 19.8 million; 
for type 36 Green River, 10.5 million; for types 35 and 36, 30.3 million 
pounds. 

One of the most practical ways to assist in solving the surplus 
ae would be to increase the soil bank payments for dark tobacco. 

welve cents per pound for dark air-cured tobacco and thirteen cents 
per pound for dark fire-cured tobacco is inadequate. A reasonable 
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increase of the soil bank price per pound for dark tobacco will place 
it in line with prices paid for other commodities. We should further 
remove the dollar limit per acre restriction. The time for placing 
dark tobacco in the soil bank should be extended to April 1, 1957, 
since it is admitted that the present limit of February 28 will not allow 
rowers sufficient time to become familiar with the provisions of the 
aw and to determine what they should do with reference to taking 
advantage of provisions of same. 

It is necessary that the authority provided for under Public Law 
540 for a payment of the fair amount for tobacco acreage be utilized 
immediately. Forty-five million dollars was set aside in the soil bank 
for tobacco for fiscal year 1957. Only a small portion of this amount 
has been consumed. It is submitted that the amount set aside for 
burley to be placed in the soil bank will not be consumed. The 
number of applications now pending in most counties requesting per- 
mission to tase dark tobacco acreage in the soil bank consumes more 
than the allotted money set aside for dark tobacco. According to 
figures recently submitted to me, the number of applications now 
pending for dark tobacco seeking admission into the soil bank together 
with the 10-percent acreage reduction for dark fire-cured and 15- 
percent acreage reduction for dark air-cured will make the total 
reduction for 1957 amount to some 35 percent. Certainly no such 
reduction should be grought about during the year 1957. 

Since the introduction of House Joint Resolution 195 and H. R. 
4690, the Secretary of Agriculture has removed the ceiling on the 
amount of a grower’s tobacco acreage allotment which may be placed 
in the soil bank. The order provides that in counties with acreage 
allotments under 2,000 acres, growers will be permitted to place up 
to 100 percent of their allotment in the soil bank, and in the major 
producing counties with more than 2,000 acres of allotments, growers 
will be permitted to bank up to 100 percent of their allotments if the 
county and State agricultural stabilization and conservation com- 
mittees certify that it will not injure the area’s general economy. 

This action was proper and now places the dark-tobacco farmer in 
a position where he can help correct any surplus problem with which 
we are now confronted. 

I believe that our export market for dark tobacco will improve 
during the next few years. Public Law 690 of the 83d Congress 
transferred the agricultural attaché program from the State Depart- 
ment to the Department of Agriculture, and this transfer, in my 
opinion, will continue to facilitate trade with foreign areas as the 
direct result of the coordinated effort of our present worldwide system 
of agricultural attachés and with our commodity and country spe- 
cialists working in full cooperation with our trade and Government 
contacts. Improvement in the staffing and general overall accomp- 
lishments of the Foreign Agricultural Service will bring about improve- 
ments in our export trade for dark tobacco and out other agricultural 
commodities. 

Exports of unmanufactured tobacco from every source during 
fiscal year 1956 amounted to 578,000,000 pounds, export weight, and 
this was 25 percent larger than the amount exported during the 
previous year. In fact, this was the largest amount exported since 
the fiscal year of 1947. According to my information, the value of 
exports for this particular year amounted to $379 million. The 
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factors involved which stimulated United States exports during the 
past fiscal year including the following: Sales for foreign currency as 
provided for under Public Law 480; low stocks abroad in relation to 
consumption of tobacco products; increasing world consumption of 
cigarettes manufactured from light tobaccos; high levels of economic 
activities abroad; expanded imports of foreign goods into the United 
States; and Sian old and dollar reserves position in a number of 
important foreign markets. 

he domestic export market for dark tobacco shows a total of 23,- 
125,000 pounds sold during the fiscal year 1955-56. 

We will be confronted with a 35-percent reduction in dark tobacco 
in the year 1957 if the Secretary’s acreage order is sustained and the 
applications now pending for admission into the soil bank are accepted. 

I respectfully urge that this committee take the necessary action 
favorably reporting House Joint Resolution 195 restoring the acreage 
reduction for dark air-cured and dark fire-cured tobacco ordered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture on January 25. If the committee deems 
this action madvisable then a favorable report should be given to 
H. R. 4690 which amends the Soil Bank Act to the extent that any 
and all acreage reductions in the 1957 allotment be automatically 
placed in the soil bank with the farmers being paid 50 percent of 
parity instead of the present rate of 37% percent of parity. 

Again I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of 
your committee for the opportunity to appear before you in support 
of House Joint Resolution 195 and H. R. 4690. 

Mr. Chairman, I request permission to insert in the record a table 
showing the counties in the Second Congressional District of Ken- 
tucky participating in the 1956 bank acreage reserve program, to- 
gether with the 1957 allotted acreage for dark air-cured and dark-fire 
cured tobacco. 

Mr. Apsirr. Without objection the table will be made a part of 
the record. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Counties in the Second Congressional District of Kentucky participating in the 1956 
bank acreage reserve program together with the 1957 allotted acreage for dark atr- 
cured and dark fire-cured tobacco 


| 

Participation in 1956 soil bank acreage | 1957 tobacco allotted acreage 
reserve program 

Lee fae es: 


| } 
































' | 
County Fire-cured Dark air-cured | Fire-cured | Dark air-cured 
Number | Number | | Number | | Number | 
| of appli- | Acreage | of appli- | Acreage | of allot- | Acreage | of allot- | Acreage 
cations | | cations | | ments | | ments 
| j | | 
! | 

Wii ete Seas ee 34 | TR Ps eee ua yagi st 1, 037 | 420 
Breckinridge ____-_--| ciadiaialioed es oo 2 | Bete | sehife arab 21 | 6 
WN i rbe cas scse tee ocpeuskesn 1G don ccwe 29 | BF dot Aieeea Toe ct ek 424 | 173 
NI: 8 Soi sole Bi chinth she's be nets aed 48 | OF. cc lenwedslemeweper! 2, 005 | 1, 520 
DE. Minteccaint oasecuunen ee ee 2 | Tle ce waaaediaeiosauanl 8 | l 
Css Ie dske cee ieee eG | 1 | Di kabctseraa lect kaldhde 10 | l 
diel eT ae [enannnnawe | 7 | Dit aslieeass Aer 95 29 
Henderson __.-..----|---------- edetscasee 64 | WO hidsisiessedeec | 1, 204 | 1, 273 
TUR is one etiidabhoytoicie RPT 76 | Chl cise [a | 943 | 77 
McLean... eneaanoned ‘lrg Sedna 42 | BE Weuanie= foeanwcetens } 1,021 | 926 
Ohio_-_-. | | 5 | ‘ i 23 | 443 
Simpson. 1, 289 
Union... 117 
Warren _. 266 
Webster. --. 1, 060 
Total.......... 3 9.70 605 | 328 35 | 91 | 11,066 | 8, 298 
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Mr. Natcuer. I also ask permission, Mr. Chairman, to insert in 
the record a table showing the counties in the Second Congressional 
District of Kentucky, participating in the 1957 bank acreage reserve 
program. 

Mr. Assirr. Without objection that table will also be made a part 
of the record. 

(The table is as follows:) 


Counties in the Second Congressional District of Kentucky participating in the 1957 
bank acreage reserve program 
































Fire-cured Dark air-cured 
County | 
Number of Acreage Number of Acreage 
applications applications | 

sci Becaeett eats atiabeicceias eee noes england Tielintepincemnsie creas prime pemegmegeneent femme ae ae 
icc dee cant 75 | 26. 85 
Breckinridge | 4 1. 36 
Butler... -- > 44 18. 52 
SE ho vvecnewdenacigucwbwntees “ % 257 169. 02 
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Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Chairman, I also request permission to include 
in the record a resolution adopted at the Hopkinsville meeting of the 
executive committee of the Three Dark Tobacco Associations. 

Mr. Assitr. Without objection the resolution will be included in 
the record. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) 


ReEso.tutions ApopTEeD AT HopkKINSVILLE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE Com- 
MITTEES OF THE THREE Dark Tospacco AssocraTIONs, Fepruary 20, 1957 


No. 1: Motion by Mr. Hoffman, seconded by Mr. Shanklin, that this group go 
on record as approving the soil bank as a suitable vehicle for reduction of the 
large surpluses of dark tobacco now on hand, since restrictions have now been 
officially lifted so that a grower may place all or any part of his dark tobacco in 
the soil bank. 

No. 2: Motion by Mr. Maloney, seconded by Mr. Shanklin, that dark tobacco 
payments in the soil bank be increased to 50 percent of parity of the various types, 
in order to put tobacco in the same position as other commodities. 

No, 3: Motion by Mr. Boyd, seconded by Mr. Meriweather, that the time for 
placing dark tobacco in the soil bank be extended to April 1, 1957, since it is con- 
sidered that the present limit of February 28 will not allow growers sufficient time 
to become familiar with the provision of the law and to determine what they 
should do with reference to it. 

No. 4: Motion by Mr. Boyd, seconded by Mr. Haddon that we recommend 
that the 10-percent acreage cut on dark fired tobacco and the 15-percent cut on 
dark air-cured tobacco be restored insofar as it affects base acreage and that this 
restored acreage be put in the soil bank and soil-bank payments made on same. 


Mr. Natrcuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I compliment my colleague on the 
thoroughness with which he has gone into this matter. He has 
presented a splendid statement. 

Mr. McMittan. I, too, congratulate our colleague. Anything he 
wants from this committee I am in favor of giving it to him. 
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Mr. McIntire. Not coming from a tobacco area I shall look upon 
your statement as guidelines. 

Mr. Natcuer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Assirr. We are fortunate to have with us Mr. Roy Davis of 
my State. He is president of the Virginia Farm Bureau, is an out- 
standing tobacconist, and a splendid fellow. He knows the farm 
program, and I have the greatest confidence in him. 

_ Mr. Davis, the committee will be pleased to hear from you at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF ROY B. DAVIS, JR., PRESIDENT OF THE VIRGINIA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, and 
Mrs. Blitch, I have a statement which I should like to make to the 
een ts and I shall furnish members of the committee with a copy 
ater. 

At its annual convention in November 1956, the Virginia Farm 
Bureau Federation said, in part: We approve the intentions of the 
current soil-bank program. We recommend that the program be so 
administered as to accomplish the ends for which it was designed, that 
is, to reduce surpluses now in storage and to reduce production of 
these commodities now in surplus rather than as a relief measure. 
And further with respect to price supports: We well recognize that 
when the Government obligates itself to provide price supports for 
any commodity, the producers of that commodity have an equal 
obligation to make whatever adjustments in production that may be 
necessary to keep supplies and demand in proper balance. 

Applying these policies to the current tobacco situation, we feel 
that tobacco producers are responsible for the reduction in production 
necessary to bring annual production into line with current demand, 
and that any reduction in excess of this should be considered eligible 
for consideration under the soil bank. 

With regard to the flue-cured-tobacco reduction ordered for 1957 it 
would appear that a part of this reduction was necessary to reduce 
production to the current disappearance level and the remainder was 
for the purpose of surplus reduction. 

Based on a 1956 production of 1,410 million pounds and an annual 
disappearance level of 1,250 to 1,275 million pounds, one-half of the 
reduction is necessary to reduce the 1957 crop to the current demand 
level and one-half for surplus reduction. Therefore, we feel that 
approximately 10 percent of the cut ordered in flue-cured tobacco 
might well be considered in line with the intent of the Soil Bank Act. 

Supply and demand data for other types of tobacco would reveal 
applicability of these policies to those types. Current production in 
burley is slightly below disappearance and a soil-bank base above 
current allotments would have to be established, if these producers 
are to be equitably treated. Most of the reduction ordered for dark- 
fired tobacco, types 21 to 23, seems to be for surplus reduction, and is 
considered in line with the intent of the Soil Bank Act. 

With reference to H. R. 769, which is the proposed amendment to 
Public Law 480, specifically to require the sale abroad at world prices 
of 150 million pounds of tobacco, the policy of the Virginia Farm Bu- 
reau Federation is that the tobacco programs be operated on a sound 
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basis and without loss to the taxpayers of the United States. This 

ledge was given Congress when the present program was written. 
To ate the price-support program for the major types have been 
operated without loss. Unless sales of tobacco from stabilization 
cooperative stocks are handled under the pricing structure of these 
organizations losses will be incurred. If losses are incurred the to- 
bacco programs will be discredited and proponents of these programs 
will have lost their major argument for their retention in their present 
form. 

We do not feel it is necessary to go back on our word and thus 
invite a crippling revision of our programs. Our opposition to this 
amendment at this time does not preclude our favoring such action at 
some future time, if producers fail to cooperate in producing tobacco 
with high market demand. 

Reports from producing areas indicate a strong intention on the 
part of producers to produce the kinds of tobacco needed by the 
market. 

Although the tobacco situation, especially in flue cured, is critical 
we do not feel it is such that we must change it to an export subsidy 
program and run the risk of having the whole program drastically 
revised, 

This statement does not in any way lessen our desire to dispose of 
surplus tobacco, and we urge the managements of the tobacco stabili- 
zation cooperatives to continue their intensive efforts to reduce stocks 
in any manner that will not discredit the price support programs. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, and | will furnish 
copies of it to the committee. 

Mr. Aspirr. We deeply appreciate your coming up here and we 
thank you for your very fine statement. 

Mr. McMiutuan. Mr. Davis, I have a copy of a letter addressed to 
Mr. Abbitt, from the general counsel of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., and this states that if we dispose of 130 million pounds of this 
so-called undesirable, well, the tobacco they don’t want apparently, 
there would be no reason for the 20 percent acreage reduction recently 
placed on the farmer by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. McMiuuan. There would not be any reason for any reduction. 
Now would you want to follow a policy just to take care of the stabili- 
zation bureau down at Raleigh? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir, I do not; but I do not, certainly at this time, feel 
that we are in such a position that we must incur a loss. I think, and 
our feeling definitely is that when we entered the program, when our 
program was set up on the present basis of 90 percent support, the 
leaders in the tobacco industry gave Congress a pledge we would 
support a program that would not cost the taxpayer of the United 
States anything. 

Mr. McMiuan. The farmers are not to blame and should not 
forever be called on to take all the loss. 

Mr. Davis. The leaders of the tobacco-producing industry, yes. 
My predecessor was one of the men who testified as such. | feel, 
personally, that at this time, if we get ourselves into a position where 
we will incur a loss, that you gentlemen, who are very friendly to 
the tobacco program would have an awfully difficult time to retain it 
in its present form. 
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Mr. McMitxan. Well that is our responsibility. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, I appreciate that. 

Mr. MeMittan. And I think we should meet it; but I am getting 
tired of just sitting back here and looking after the stabilization bureau 
and the tobacco companies and not doing anything for the farmer. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I am informed sir, that 

Mr. McMittan (continuing). There are 300 farmers in my district 
alone that will be compelled to quit planting tobacco this year on 
account of this acreage reduction; and it is claimed it won’t be neces- 
sary to do away with this 130 million pounds of tobacco that somebody 
says that the companies do not want. 

Mr. Davis. Actually, sir, if we put this 150 million pounds into the 
foreign trade at whatever price, it wouldn’t in my opinion cure the 
supply-and-demand situation; it would still be tobacco and would 
have to be used. 

Mr. McMutuan. Well, it worked well with cotton; and I do not see 
why it would not work with tobacco. We disposed of about 6 million 
bales of cotton last vear. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. McMiuian. And what are we going to do—the farmers are 
going to vote out the program themselves—if we continue to cut their 
acreage to save the stabilization bureau. 

Mr. Davis. That is our fear. 

Mr. McMitian. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. It is a terriffic responsibility that we all have. - 

Mr. McMittan. There is no reason for having 90 cents a pound 
support price for tobacco if you do not have any acreage. 

r. Davis. That is right; and please don’t misunderstand me. 

Mr. McMittan. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. I am most definitely in favor of disposing of the 150 
and certainly the 650 million, if we can. 

Mr. McMittan. I do not want us to dispose of 650 million pounds 
because some of the companies are thinking there will be a shortage 
next year. 

Mr. Davis. Well in certain grades I hope we do. It will change 
the situation a great deal. If we can rotate the stocks we now have 
in stabilization we will have accomplished a great deal. 

Mr. McMrttan. Don’t you think this tobacco, the 139, compares 
very favorably with this Indonesian tobacco, used by these people 
overseas? 

Mr. Davis. The reports are that it is very comparable, yes. 

Mr. McMittan. Do you not think also that these people down in 
Raleigh would continue to hold this 130 million pounds over the heads 
of the farmers if we had that much surplus? 

Mr. Davis. Sir, I don’t feel that they would, the officials of stabil- 
ization. After all the board of directors are farmers just like I am. 

Mr. McMitan. I know they are. 

Mr. Davis. I don’t feel that they are taking an unrealistic view of 
the situation. It is reported on very good authority that approxi- 
mately a million pounds of this so-called undesirable tobacco has moved 
very recently. It is moving, and on what basis I don’t know. 

Mr. MeMitian. Well you and I both know that when these 
companies buy it for cigarette purposes we would not know whether 
it was desirable or not. 
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Mr. Davis. Yes. The only concern that we have at the moment is 
the danger of a loss in our program, which would discredit the entire 
program. 

Mr. McMiian. Tobacco as such never has been a loss to United 
States; it always has paid out by millions of dollars. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. McMituan. The tobacco tax is enough to pay for all of these 
programs. 

Mr. Davis. And to me that places us in a very enviable position, 
and in order to retain what we have—— 

Mr. McMituan. And I do not feel that the Federal Government 
should ever feel upset or become excited by any loss on tobacco when 
its revenue in taxes are enough to operate the whole Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; I can certainly see that. 

Mr. McMittan. It comes out of the farmer’s pocket, and not ours, 
or the tobacco companies’—since the Federal Government derives 
more revenue out of a pound of tobacco than the farmer. 

Mr. Davis. Along that line I think it would do the tobacco indus- 
try much good if we could get this 1 cent excise tax back. 

Mr. McMiutuan. I have been in favor of that for a long time. 

Mr. Agritrr. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. I don’t know that I should take up the time of the 
committee, but 1 would like to explore this in order to clarify in my 
own mind as to what is and what is not involved. Drawing a line 
between reduction in acreage by virtue of keeping current production 
and a reduction in acreage which involves the pulling of a surplus: 
Do I get the right interpretation of your statement, and do I under- 
stand you correctly, is a farmer eligible for acreage reserve in the soil 
bank on those acres that are under the 1957 allotment? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. And the point you are making is, I might say, in 
lieu of the fact that you have no minimum acreage. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. And the extent to which the adjustment in acreage 
is made you are reducing surplus, and to that extent those acres should 
be eligible; that is, your acreage allotment for 1957, or the eligibility 
for soil-bank participation, should be adjusted, so that surplus —drawn 
down surplus—is not involved in being ineligible for soil bank, and 
that acreage should be eligible over and above the present eligibility. 

Mr. Davis. That is the intent of my statement. 

Mr. McIntire. And what is the acreage? How much percentage- 
wise do you figure is the drawn surplus? 

Mr. Davis. Based on the 1956 production level of 1,400 million 
pounds, a 10 percent reduction on that production level would bring 
it down to about the current disappearance level. The reduction, as 
you know, sir, was 20 percent, and based on those figures, which are 
subject to scrutiny of course, and I have taken 10 percent reduction 
as an effort to reduce the current stocks. 

Mrs. Buircu. 1 am not a member of the committee, of course, but 
| wonder if I might interpose a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Assirr. Please do, Mrs. Blitch. 

Mrs. Burrcu. | am so much interested in this. I was wondering 
what the other 10 percent would be? 
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Mr. Davis. Ten percent for reduction of production? 

Mrs. Burren. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. To the current disappearance level. 

Mrs. Burren. I see. 

Mr. Davis. The further 10 percent to remove some of the surplus. 

Mrs. Buitcu. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. That is the way I break the 20 percent down. 

Mr. McIntire. If I may inquire, to connect the points of this 
matter, is it your thought that 50 percent of the adjustment required 
between 1956 and 1957, would be eligible for the soil bank, and then 
such acreage as one reduces in between, below 1957, would also be 
eligible? 

Mr. Davis. Sir, the mechanics of it would envision a mandatory 
soil-bank requirement of an amount that is equal to one-half of 20 
percent, or 50 percent of the reduction from 1956 to 1957, plus any 
amount that the producer wanted to put in over and above that 
amount. 

Mr. McIntire. In other words, if I have 10 acres in 1956, I have 8 
acres this year; and 1 acre of that is eligible for the acreage reserve 
even if I plant the 8 acres this year. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. And if I plant 7 I have 2 acres eligible. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. Even if I plant my allotment, still I would have 
50 percent of my adjustment eligible acreage reserve, even if I plant 
my 1957 allotment? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, that is the intent of the statement. As you 
know, sir, several of the bills under consideration would require that 
all of the reduction from 1956 to 1957 should go in. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. We feel that certainly the responsibility of the producers 
is to keep production in line with current demand. 

Mr. McIntire. Those bills that you refer to do in effect say that 
for soil-bank purposes the minimum acreages for 1957 is the 1956 
allotment. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. And you are saying that halfway between 1956 
and 1957 is a desirable objective. 

Mr. Davis. A compromise position, yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Bass. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. I disagree with the gentleman that it is 50 percent, 
because I think it all should go in the soil bank. Other commodities 
are receiving that; we have some other legislation now pertaining to 
corn, where we are saying that corn farmers can reduce their acreage 
and put it in the soil bank. I tried to amend the bill on the floor the 
other day, and I intend to again today if possible to provide that if 
possible all mandatory acreage cuts on basic commodities from here on 
should be placed in the soil bank. I see no reason why we should just 
put it on a 50 percent basis. I am in favor of doing it on a 100 percent 
basis. I think that is the only way to control the general situation 
that we are faced with. As long as we continue to cut acreage in one 
crop and then just let it be planted in something else we are curing 
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one sore and creating another one by increasing production in some 
other commodity. And for that reason I think that any acreage 
reduction in the future should be placed in the soil bank instead of 
being planted to some diverted crop, thus creating more surplus in 
that commodity. And that is the reason that I would be in favor of 
all of it being placed in the soil bank. 

Mrs. Burrcw. Would you not say, Mr. Bass, in connection with the 
statement that Mr. McIntire made, that any man who had 10 acres of 
tobacco allotment is a most unusual man? 

Mr. Bass. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McIntire. I[ might say that was entirely for the purpose of the 
question. 

Mrs. Burren. Hypothetical. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. It certainly would be unusual in my area. 

Mr. Assirr. We certainly thank you for coming up and giving us 
this very fine statement, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Assirr. And I might say, Mrs. Blitch, that we had several 
witnesses who wanted to testify this morning so they would not have 
to stay over. 

Mrs. Buitcu. I am very happy to be here to hear the testimony, 
Mr. Abbitt. I am very much interested in this and I get an education 
every time I hear it; and I do appreciate very much the opportunity 
to sit in on the hearings. 

Mr. Assitt, We appreciate your coming. 

Mrs. Burrcn. And I am very anxious to hear all of the witnesses. 

Mr. Assirr. That is fine, and we hope you can. 

Mr. MeMillan, will you introduce the next witness. 

Mr. McMiutuan. Mr. Chairman, the next gentleman to be heard is 
Mr. Robert H. Martin, information director of the South Carolina 
Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Assirr. Mr. Martin, we shall be glad to have you give us the 
benefit of your views on these bills. 

I might say this to you gentlemen, that Congressman McMillan 
has been a most valuable member, not only of this subcommittee, but 
the Committee on Agriculture, and of the Congress as a whole. We 
are proud of the fine work that he is doing, not only for the people he 
represents, but for all of our people. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT H. MARTIN, INFORMATION DIRECTOR, 
SOUTH CAROLINA FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Martin. That is mutual with us, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dacue. Mr. Chairman, if I thought I could express my ad- 
miration any more clearly than you have I would be glad to do so, 
but I do not think I can. 

Mr. McIntire. May I include myself in that statement. 

Mr. Martin. Gentlemen of the committee, ladies, as Mr. McMillan 
has introduced me, for the record I am Robert H. Martin, information 
director of the South Carolina Farm Bureau. And our president, 
Mr. Agnew had to go to Chicago this morning so he could not be 
here, and he asked me to express his regrets to the committee. 
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As a result of the 20-percent cut in tobaceo acreage and one-half 
support price on the 3 high producing varieties, South Carolina 
tobacco growers are in a chaotic condition. Unless order comes out 
of this chaos the whole tobacco program as we have known it the 
past few years is in jeopardy. 

The primary purposes of the Soil Bank Act are: To reduce surpluses, 
to maintain net farm income, and the conservation of land. 

The request for allowing our tobacco growers to put their 20-percent 
acreage cut in the soil bank is certainly in line with the primary 
aims of the Soil Bank Act. And it would assist our growers to main- 
tain a reasonable net income from their farms. 

Some time ago we requested that, before any cut in tobacco acreage 
was announced, growers should be given an opportunity to use the 
acreage reserve part of the soil bank for cutting production, and we 
feel that, if that had been done, in the final analysis we would have 
reduced our surpluses. Of course this was not done and farmers in 
South Carolina were left with little tobacco acreage to place in the 
soil bank this year. 

I might add that as of this date there are 2,955 farmers in the State 
have placed tobacco acreage in the bank to the tune of 3,986 acres of 
their approximately 83,000 acres which has been allotted for their total 
production. 

Percentagewise this is less than 5 percent of their allotted acreage, 
and total payments on this participation is $1,000,998—slightly over 
a million dollars. Now had they had a chance to put tobacco in the 
soil bank before the 20-percent cut was announced we feel sure this 
would have been much larger. 

Going back a little bit, with a 20-percent cut in acreage and half 
support price on the major varieties planted last year South Carolina 
growers face a loss of from twenty-five to thirty million dollars in 
income this year. That is the best estimate we have obtained from a 
number of different sources. In addition to this, the saddest part 
about it, is that many of our small growers will not be on the farm this 
year; and this especially applies to our tenant farmers. 

If growers could get soil bank payments on this year’s cut in acreage 
it would help to compensate them partially, at least, for this huge 
loss and tei aid in maintaining a higher farm income. We estimate 
that it would mean an additional income of more than $5 million. 
So therefore, we vigorously support this bill, H. R. 768. 

From information we have, probably the biggest problem facing 
flue-cured growers is the huge surplus of tobacco. We are told that 
there is a near 3 years’ supply on hand. We believe that the best 
method of reducing this surplus is through sale to foreign markets. 
H. R. 769 would amend the Agriculture Trade Development and 
Assistance Act to require the sale abroad at world market prices of 
150 million pounds of tobacco. We would favor this bill provided it 
does not disrupt local marketing conditions. We would also urge 
that included in this 150 million pounds should be the so-called 
undesirable types now in storage. 

I am speaking for the South Carolina Farm Bureau Federation 
Tobacco Committee especially on behalf of the tobacco growers, 
flue-cured, of South Carolina. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Assirr. Thank you very much for that fine statement. 
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Mr. McMuxan. Do you happen to know about the average acreage 
in tobacco the average farmer has? 

Mr. Martin. Only the number of contracts, Mr. McMillan. 
That is about the only basis. The A. F. C. has the number and the 
number of allotted. 

Mr. McMiuan. Yes. 

Mr. Martin. It is a little less than 2 acres. 

Mr. McMuuay. A little less than 2 acres. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. McMuzan. That the farmer has allotted. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMiut1av. Is it not true that, in the flue-cured tobacco areas, 
it costs the farmers just about as much to produce 2 acres of tobacco 
as it does 4? 

Mr. Martin. Yes; when you get into overhead. 

Mr. McMittan. It costs just about as much to produce 2 acres 
as it does 4 acres of tobacco; it takes just about as much fuel to cure 
it as it would for 4? 

Mr. Martin. Yes; the overhead is the same. In little Williams- 
burg County there are 900 growers there who have less than an acre 
of tobacco. And about 300 that have less than three-tenths of an 
acre. 

Mr. McMituan. How long do you think the people in South Caro- 
lina will vote for this program if we continue to reduce the acreage? 

Mr. Martin. Well they are divided about 50-50 now. That is 
about the best I can estimate. 

Mr. McMituan. If you give a fellow a thousand pounds of tobacco 
it won’t do him any good if he does not have the acres to grow it on. 

Mr. Martin. That is exactly right. We had cases where some 
farmers, just a few years ago, that was brought up at our committee 
meet at Florence, where they had 21 acres, and now they only have 
11. So it has hit our big growers just as much as it has the little 
grower. They have already taken a big cut. 

Mr. McMiuuan. There is a great deal of talk in South Carolina 
about creating a separate stabilization bureau. Do you hear anything 
about that? 

Mr. Martin. Well only hearsay, Mr. McMillan. I would not be 
in a position to comment on that, except just from the ground roots. 

Mr. McMuntan. Well that is the way I have heard of it. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Assirr. Mr. MclIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Martin, there are just 2 or 3 points, to bring 
this down to its simple operation in order to be objective, and this is 
not in a critical sense at all. 

Mr. Martin. I understand. 

Mr. McIntire. The situation as far as acreage cuts are concerned 
have reached a rather intolerable point; is that about the size of it? 

Mr. Martin. I have come in contact with a lot of tobacco growers 
in a lot of my work which leads me to say that I would certainly say 
that it is at the critical stage now. 

Mr. McIntire. Through the adjustment. 

Mr. Martin. It was even before the 20 percent. 
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Mr. McIntire. Yes, but the adjustment, particularly with the 
smaller allotment has virtually reached the point where the decision 
is whether to be a tobacco farmer or not. 

» Mr. Martin. Yes; and the decision has already been made by 
many of them. 

Mr. McIntire. I appreciate that, but it is still a problem. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. For those who have not made the decision. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. And if other cuts come it would become a decision 
for more of them. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Now do I also understand that basically that 
would be for soil bank purposes, which of course would also probably 
relate to price support—lI don’t know. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. But that is what was told me. But at least for 
soil bank purposes you are saying that the 1956 allotment should be 
the minimum acreage. 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. McIntirez. Now in relation to Public Law 480 is there any 
type of movement under the provisions of that act now? 

Mr. Martin. Oh, I think there has been. 

Mr. McIntire. There has been. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, yes. 

Mr. McIntire. Has it been the types which are troublesome in 
relation to surplus? 

Mr. Martin. Now if you will ask some of the buyers—I don’t 
know. I have also heard that they did not have—right now they do 
not have too much of that undesirable on hand. And it is not as 
burdensome as it was. 

Mr. McMittan. Don’t you think if we insist on selling this 150 
million pounds there won’t be any on hand? 

Mr. Martin. It is very doubtful. 

Mr. McIntire. Perhaps Mr. McMillan you could answer this 
question. Is there a limitation within the present administrative 
procedures of the law itself, in Public Law 480, that prohibits the sale? 

Mr. Martin. I don’t know, unless it is money. 

Mr. WituiamMs. May I answer that? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. WituiaMs. No limitation. 

Mr. Axssitt. For the record your name is 

Mr. Witu1ams. Joseph R. Williams, Director of the Tobacco Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. McIntire. May I ask Mr. Williams if the only limitation is a 
place to dispose of it? 

Mr. Wixutams. Mr. Robert Owen, Director of Foreign Agriculture 
Tobacco Division, market development and programs. 

Mr. Owen. That is correct; the only limitation is customers. 

Mrs. Burren. Is what? 

Mr. Owen. Is customers. 
sik McIntire. I will yield if you wish to ask a question, Mrs. 

itch. 

Mrs. Buitcx. Thank you, I just wanted to understand his answer. 
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® Mr. McIntire. Even to the extent, in the rather broad area in 
which you can work under Public Law 480—and I am thinking more 
in terms of the current problem—even to that extent there is still 
the problem of where do you go? 
r. Owen. Yes, sir; there is relatively speaking a limited market 

for rie tobaccos. 

Mrs. Burcu. May I ask a question there? 

Mr. Assirr. Certainly. 

Mr. Owen. I was going to say that most of these customers — 
desire a type of tobacco, which they do not have, to fill in their need. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I have listed certain items which 
the Department may not have available today, and if it would not 
burden the record, would it be possible for the Department to incor- 
porate in the record, immediately following their statement, some 
tables that would indicate how much is moving under Public Law 480. 

Mr. Owen. I am sure we can give you that. 

Mr. Wiuiams. Yes. 

Mr. Assirr. You are asking that be supplied for the record? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. I do not have those records with me—I may have— 
but I am sure we can get it. 

Mr. Assirr. You can get that information for us. 

Mr. WiuuiAMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Owen. We have here some tables that may be furnished for 
the record. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. We will be glad to supply them. 

(For data requested above, see pp. 56, 57, 61, and 63.) 

Mr. Assirr. Mr. Martin we appreciate very much your coming 
and your statement. 

Mr. Martin. I appreciate the opportunity of being here, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Assit. Is there any other witness who would like to be heard? 
The bell has rung and we do not have much time left. 

Mr. McMitian. Mr. Manning, do you want to make a statement 
on either one of these bills? 


STATEMENT OF HOUSTON MANNING, FARMER, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Mannina. Mr. Chairman, I was just glancing over H. R. 768, 
and I would certainly say that it would be of great help to the tobacco 
farmers. 

I am not prepared to make any statement that would be worthwhile 
because I have not had opportunity to go into the bill very much. 
But I know from going over the different bills here today it appears 
that most of our tobacco farmers are in straitened conditions. 1 know 
that the flue-cured tobacco farmers are. I was at the Associates from 
Raleigh a week ago yesterday, and it was the best opinion, of the best 
informed tobacco men, that our poundage this year is going to cut 
this year 36 percent—that is, the acreage was going to be cut down 
36 percent. 

Well a 36-percent cut in tobacco means a lot of injury to the to- 
bacco farmer’s income. And if there is not some remedy or aid ex- 
tended to them they are going to find it mighty tough going. 
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I appreciate very much your efforts here in behalf of all of the 
tobacco farmers. I presume that the other tobacco growers are prob- 
ably in the same position as the flue-cured tobacco farmers. 

I think that is about all I can say, except to add that I do appreciate 
the opportunity to be here. 

Mr. Assirr. Thank you very much. We appreciate your coming 
and the statement you have given us. 

Mr. McMiuuian. Mr. Manning came up specifically to testify 
before the Cotton Subcommittee, but knowing of his interest in 
tobacco I asked him to be here too. 

Mr. Ansirr. We are delighted to have you. Any questions Mr. 
McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Assirr. I wonder if we could have by tomorrow—if you do 
not have the figure now—showing the amount of soil bank participa- 
tion for 1957. Do you think you could make that information avail- 
able by tomorrow? 

Mr. Wixurams. We will give you the most recent figures we have, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Assirr. And will you also give us the figures which show what 
the allotments were for the year 1956, by States; and how much the 
allotments have been put in the soil bank for 1957? 

Mr. Marrtn. I can give you that for South Carolina now, if you 
wish. 

Mr. Anssirr. Very well. 

Mr. Martin. There were 83,000 acres, allotment; and we had 
102,000 last year. And we have in the soil bank this year, less than 
5 percent—3,980 in the soil bank. That averages about $251 per 
acre payments in the soil bank, in South Carolina. That was the 
figures from the ASC statement. 

Mr. Assit. If you will get that information for us, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wiuutams. Yes; we will supply that. 

Mr. Assirr. Is there any other information any member of the 
committee would like to have the Department bring over in the 
morning? 

Mr. Jenntnos. Mr. Chairman, I think—and this may have been 
brought out—just how much would this cost? 

Mr. Assirr. H. R. 768? 

Mr. Jenninas. How much would it cost? 

Mr. Assrrr. The Treasury Department. 

Mr. Martin. About $5 million for South Carolina. 

Mr. Owen. About $44 million; between forty-four and forty-five 
million dollars. 

Mr. Jennines. The mandatory cuts that were placed in the soil 
bank would cost $44 million. 

Mr. Owen. That is almost $45 million. 

Mr. McIntire. May I ask an additional question on that? 

Mr. Witurams. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you have the figures to show the cost for this 
year? 
~ Mr. Wiiu1ams. We can get those by tomorrow. You want what 
it would cost, if we took all of the mandatory cuts. 

Mr. Jenninas. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, I have introduced a bill which would 
make the payments at 50 percent of parity. And what I would like 
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is the cost at the present rate for all mandatory cuts for all types of 
tobacco for 1957. 

Mr. Witi1aMs. We will have that information tomorrow. 

Mr. Assirr. And then will you include also the cost of the tobaccos 
that have already been put in the soil bank? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. Those will be the latest figures? 

Mr. Wriuiams. Yes. I might say that we may not have that 
accurate, because in line with the reasoning of this subcommittee the 
Under Secretary on the 20th did remove all limitations on tobacco. 

Mrs. Buircu. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? 

Mr. Apsirr. Yes, Mrs. Bliteh. 

Mrs. Buircu. What percentage of parity is being paid per pound on 
tobacco that goes into the soil bank under the present regulations? 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Well, let us take last year, the rate was about 37% 
percent. 

Mrs. Burrcn. And how does that compare with other commodities 
that are being put in the soil bank? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. I think some of them are 50 and 60 percent. How- 
ever, we do have some changes in tobacco that we do not have in other 
types of commodities. You will recall—and this was in line with the 
committee—when we set up the soil-bank yield we wanted a realistic 
yield, so in setting that yield up we took the 3 highest years from 1950 
to 1955 and divided that by 3 and that was the farmer’s allotment. 

Mrs. Burrcu. May I ask why the difference in parity in tobacco 
from the other commodities? 

Mr. WixuraMs. To tell you frankly the way we arrived at it was we 
took the amount of money that was available and then tried to divide 
it out equitably between the different types of tobacco. 

Mrs. Burrcn. Mr. Chairman, would you mind my mentioning this 
bill which I have introduced? 

Mr. Asnirr. We will be glad to have you do so. 

Mrs. Burrcu. This would increase parity—I think it is 18 cents a 
pound? 

Mr, Wituiams. Yes, that is correct. 

Mrs. Burrcu. To increase parity to 26 cents a pound and increase 
the amount of money for the tobacco program $100 million a year in- 
stead of, I believe it is, $45 million. This is just to give the people 
here the information that that bill is in the Congress, and to let them 
be thinking about it, to say whether or not they like it and whether or 
not they think it would be of any help. 

Mr. Arrirr. We certainly appreciate your remarks. 

Mr. McMillan, I wonder if we could meet in your committee room 
tomorrow morning? 

Mr. MeMituan. Yes. 

Mr. Asrirr. Will you make those arrangements for us? 

Mr. McMixtan. Yes. 

Mr. Arnitr. Suppose you tell us the number of your room? 

Mr. McMituan. 445 in the Old Building. 

Mr. Anpitr. That is the District of Columbia Committee Room. 

Mr. McMuttan. I think all of the tobacco Congressmen should be 
invited. 

Mr. Assitr. I was going to have them called. That will give us 
plenty of room. That will be at 10 o’clock 
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Mr. Williams, will you bring your group back in the morning with 
the information that has been requested, and any other information 
which you think might be needed. 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Chairman, you do not expect me to mark up 
the percentages. We will be glad to get all of this information that 
wecan. Of course, with 6 or 7 bills being discussed we would not have 
a policy statement. 

Mr. Assirr. We understand that. 

Mr. WiuttaMs. We will be delighted to be here and to bring the 
information, and if you have any other informational requests we will 
be glad to bring it. 

Mr. Ansirr. The House is meeting at 11 o’clock today, and I 
thought we would not try to hear any more witnesses, but if anyone 
has something they want to say right now we will be happy to hear 
from them. 

Mr. Mattruews. Mr. Chairman, since we have only a minute or 
two here—of course I am not on this subcommittee but I do appreciate 
the privilege of sitting in with you. 

r. Apsitr. And we appreciate having you. You are of tremendous 
help to this committee and to the full committee, too, Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Marruews. I appreciate that statement, Mr. Chairman. And 
I want to express my deep interest in all of these bills. I want to say, 
as the other Congressmen have from the flue-cured area, that I have 
6,000 planters of flue-cured tobacco and they are in a desperate situ- 
ation. And I am very grateful for the privilege of working with my 
colleagues on this legislation, with the hope that we can come out with 
something that will be beneficial. 

Mr. Assirr. Thank you, Congressman Matthews. I want to say 
that the chairman of our great Committee on Agriculture is such a 
fine fellow and has such great interest in all of the farmers of America, 
realized the great help you have been to this subcommittee, and 
realizing the help you could be has put you on this committee. 

Mr. Marruews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Burrcu. Mr. Chairman, I also want to express my great appre- 
ciation for your indulgence, for I am not a member of the Agriculture 
Committee at all, and I know that you have always been most courte- 
ous and gracious to me. 

Mr. Assirr. We appreciate your being with us today. 

Mrs. Buren. I appreciate your invitation each time you have 
asked me to be here, and I felt that I was not out of place at any 
time, because you have been most courteous. 

Mr. Assirr. You have never been out of place. 

Mrs. Burrcn. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Assirr. And we hope you will find it possible to meet with the 
committee tomorrow. 

Mrs. Burtcu. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Assirr. Unless there is something else the committee will 
adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon at 11 a. m. the subcommittee adjourned to meet at 
10 a. m. the following day, Thursday, March 14, 1957, in room 445, 
Old House Office Building.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 14, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TOBACCO OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
445, Old House Office Building, Hon. Watkins M. Abbitt (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Assirt. The meeting will come to order. 

We will now hear a statement by Mr. John B. Vance, president of 
the Virginia Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B, VANCE, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. Vance. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to state for 
the record that my name is John B. Vance. I am privileged to appear 
before you today in my capacity as president of the Virginia Farmers 
Union—one of Virginia’s two large general farm organizations with 
membership producing a major part of the flue-cured and dark-fired 
tobacco grown in the State. Moy I say that we deeply appreciate 
this opportunity to present our views and recommendations with 
respect to the matters under consideration. 

Realizing, Mr. Chairman, that there are many who wish to testify 
today, I shall make my remarks to the point and as brief as possible. 

We favor and urge that legislation be enacted which would require 
that soil-bank payments be made to the producers of tobacco on that 
acreage representing the difference between the 1956 farm allotment 
and the 1957 allotment and that the rate of payment be based on a 
rate per pound equivalent to 50 percent of the prevailing average sup- 
port price for the particular kind of tobacco. 

As we view it, there is every reasonable justification for this action. 

May I point out that we are asking no more consideration for the 
tobaccogrowers than was accorded the corngrowers in the commercial 
area last year. I believe I am correct in pointing out that soil-bank 
payments amounting to $179 million were made to corngrowers in the 
commercial areas last year and instead of this expenditure resultin 
in less corn being produced, actually the 1956 corn acreage increased, 

In the case of tobacco there is no question but that a reduction will 
be accomplished in 1957 acreage due to the application of the market- 
ing quota provisions of the law. The question is whether or not it is 
the desire of the Congress of the United States and this administration 
to discriminate against the tobaccogrowers and to legislate in favor 
of the corngrowers. 
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The records will show that the tobacco producers have consistently 
cooperated with the United States Government in reducing supplies 
wherever they were called on to do so. No group of farmers anywhere 
have been more willing to make the necessary sacrifices in order to 
maintain a reasonable balance between supply and disappearance, but 
just because the tobacco farmers are willing to make the necessary 
adjustments in this acreage is certainly not sufficient reason for deny- 
ing them the same privileges given the producers of corn. 

It is common knowledge that flue-cured tobacco is in a surplus 
position today. It is also generally agreed that there is need for the 
20-percent cut made in 1957 allotments, although, we in Farmers 
Union maintain that an overall 20-percent reduction could have been 
accomplished without having to resort to anything so drastic as 
an across-the-board 20-percent cut. If the soil bank had been fully 
utilized with more attractive payment rates a net 20-percent reduction 
in supply could have been accomplished with not more than a 10- 
percent across-the-board reduction. 

But be that as it may, the fact remains that flue-cured growers will 
take a 20-percent cut in their 1957 allotments due to the accumulation 
of an oversupply of tobacco. It is argued that the farmers themselves 
are responsible for the 20-percent cut due to their increasing yields 
per acre. Perhaps this is partly true, but let me point out that it is 
not entirely true. Part of the blame for the present oversupply of 
flue-cured tobacco must rest squarely on the shoulders of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. . 

For the information of the committee I would like to direct attention 
to the attached chart which I have identified as exhibit 1. This chart 
clearly shows that during the period 1951-52 actual supply of flue- 
cured tobacco was ideal in that it was almost exactly in line with the 
reserve supply level as defined in the act. Then note that in 1953 the 
actual supply began to mount rapidly whereas the computed reserve 
supply level dropped only very slightly to the extent that by the end 
of 1956 actual supply exceeded the reserve supply level by 625 million 
pounds. 

I would now like to direct the committee’s attention to another 
chart which I have identified as exhibit 2—showing estimated purchase 
requirements of flue-cured tobacco for filter and nonfilter cigarette 
manufacturers. Note that during 1951-52 the amount of tobacco used 
in filter cigarettes was negligible. Then in 1953-54 flue-cured tobacco 
used in filter cigarettes began to climb rapidly with a tremendous 
increase during 1955 and 1956 to the extent that by the end of 1956 
out of 675 million pounds of flue-cured tobacco used by domestic 
manufacturers in cigarettes, 280 million pounds were used in filter tips. 

Now I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the committee 
compare the two charts and note the striking relationship between the 
buildup in total stocks and the increased use of flue-cured tobacco in 
filter tip cigarettes. 

Tt it my understanding that in establishing support prices by grades 
of tobacco that the primary consideration is the grades and quality 
of tobacco in demand by the manufacturers and buyers. 
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My question and point is this. Why did not the Department take 
action in 1955 and especially in 1956 to encourage the production of 
the heavybodied tobacco having the flavor, body, and aroma re- 
quired for filter-tip cigarettes and discourage the production of the 
heavy-yielding, pale, slick tobaccos which have contributed so much 
to the present excessive stock held by the Stabilization Corporation? 
It appears to me that this could have been done in 1956 by increasing 
the support level on the grades in demand and by materially reducing 
or eliminating price supports on the pale, slick grades as was belatedly 
done just a short time ago for 1957. It appears to us that the Depart- 
ment was at least a year late in awakening to the fact that there was 
very little, if any, market for the so-called pale, slick tobaccos. 

It is my belief, Mr. Chairman, that had the Department eliminated 
or materially reduced price suports on the undesirable grades in 1956, 
that it is altogether possible that 100 million less pounds of tobacco 
would be in our stocks today. 

I cannot blame the tobacco farmer for producing just as many 
pounds per acre as he possibly can. If he didn’t some of our friends 
would probably begin calling him an inefficient farmer and suggest 
that he ought to get out of agriculture and look for a job in the factory 
or the mills. I cannot blame the tobacco farmer for growing coker 139 
or 140 in 1956 if he thought he would make more money. But I do 
blame the United States Deparrment of Agriculture for not realis- 
tically setting grade support prices in 1956, so as to encourage this 
farmer to grow the kind of leaf the present market is demanding. 

The points I have cited are the reasons I say that the present over- 
supply of flue-cured tobacco which resulted in a 20-percent cut in 1957 
acreage is not entirely the fault of the farmer and, therefore, he should 
not be unjustly penalized without compensation. 

One way of correcting this situation is by authorizing soil-bank 
payments to partially compensate the tobacco growers for the 20-per 
cent cut in acreage. We would strongly urge this course of action. 

In the interest of justice and fair play I urge that this committee 
act favorably on House Resolution 768 pertaining to flue-cured to- 
bacco and on House Resolution 4690 pertaining to fire-cured tobacco. 

I wish to thank the committee for its patience and for the privilege 
of presenting our views. 

Mr. Aspirr. Thank you very much. 

We appreciate so much other Congressmen coming and attending, 
If they would like to be heard first, we would be glad to hear from 
each one of them, or we would be glad to discuss the matter with them 
and get whatever information they have. 

Would you like to just sit here with us and discuss the thing gen- 
erally? 

Mr. Lennon. Is that the purpose of this hearing, to diseuss it? I 
fe desire to make a statement for the record later on. 

Mr. Assirr. We are just having a more or less informal hearing 
here this morning. We have some information from the Department. 
They have brought it. They are not prepared to give us any decision 
at this time, but they are over here to give us any information that we 
would like to have now. 

Mr. McMiuuan. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement from the South 
Carolina Tobacco Warehouse Association and some other statements 
that I would also like to have inserted in the record at this. point. 
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Mr. Assitrr. Without objection, they will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 
(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


Lake City, 8. C., March 13, 1957. 
Hon, J. L. McMI.uan, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


To the CHarRMAN, ToBAacco SUBCOMMITTEE, House COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE. 


The South Carolina Tobacco Warehouse Association strongly supports and 
advocates the passage of proposed legislation providing for payments from the 
soil-bank program to flue-cured growers for the 20 percent acreage cut in flue- 
cured tobacco production for 1957. Along with productions from other States 
in the belt South Carolina growers accepted a 12 percent cut in 1956. This 
reduction in acreage with a lower yield per acre than in 1955 resulted in a decline 
of $18 million revenue to farmers. With the announced 20 percent cut in acreage 
quotas for 1957 and the probable additional 10 to 12 percent reduction ia pounds 
as a result of the almost complete elimination of black-listed high-yielding varie- 
ties growers’ income will become drastically reduced. Under these conditions 
the farmers face a very serious situation and unless some provision for help can 
be made many growers already having to seek employment elsewhere will have 
to give up farming entirely. The inclusion of soil-bank payments for this 20 
percent will relieve to a great degree much of the economic hardship now facing 
our growers. Tobaccogrowers generally have accepted any reduction in produc- 
tion to keep supplies in line with demand and have voted overwhelmingly for 
quotas to limit production on each occasion with exception 1939 crop. With 
the sudden shift in demand of types of tobacco due to marked changes in consumer 
smoking habits brought on by filter-tip cigarettes growers are faced with serious 
problem of turning away from high-yield incentives through which they have 
for 2 or 3 years been able to increase net income. We strongly urge passage of 
this legislation. This association also supports the proposal for sales of surplus 
tobacco now being held under loans. More specifically it supports any plan to 
remove from stock those tobaccos termed undesirable or “‘pale, slick, neutral types”’ 
at a price the market will accept. To hold these types in stock, with additional 
storage and other costs over a period of years will further aggravate the problem 
of production of sufficient quantities of desirable types in that these tobaccos will 
be counted as merchantable acceptable tobaccos in computation of the quotas 
from year to year. With the current heavy supplies of mild types tobacco already 
on hand and the continual weakening demand for neutral types, it is our feeling as 
much of this tobacco as is possible should be moved at once. With the informa- 
tion presented by United States Department of Agriculture officials and others 
in the trade we can see no immediate prospects or opportunity to sell these tobaccos 
at the values normally assigned for such grades. 


Soutn CaRoLINA ToBpacco WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION. 





Coutumsi,, 8. C., January 14, 1957, 
Hon. Joun L. McMiILuan 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


_ . Following wire sent Secretary Benson this date: On acreage of tobacco which 

may be placed in soil bank for 1957 and payment for same, you are urged to allow 
5 acres or 50 percent, whichever is greater, with a payment of 25 cents per pound. 
I particularly urge the 5 acres rather than the proposed 3 acres for the reason 
there are many small contracts with an allotment just a few tenths of an acre 
above 3 acres. The planting of a few tenths above would not justify expense of 
planting and operating a curing barn. As a result, I fear many farmers with 
small allotment just above the 3 acres would not place their tobacco allotment in 
soil bank where otherwise they would, and there are many of these. I urge pay- 
ment of 25 cents per pound because it would be fairer and more equitable and in 
line with payments made on other crops. South Carolina tobacco farmers need 
the 5 acres or 50 percent, whichever is greater, more in 1957 than they did in 1956. 


Wituiam L. HARRELson, 
South Carolina Commissioner of Agriculture. 
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Myrtie Beacna, 8. C., January 5, 1957. 
Hon. Jonn L. McMitian, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Joun: The farmers of Horry County are relying on you to aid them 
with this drastic 20 percent acreage cut we received from the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

As you know, I am chairman of the Agriculture Stabilization and Conservation 
Committee of Horry County. The problems of the farmer are increasing daily 
and the size of the tobacco allotments in our county are getting smaller and 
smaller. I signed over 300 allotments smaller than 1 acre. 

I hope you can introduce your bill in Congress to pay the farmer for their 20 
percent cut through the soil bank. I would like to see your bill on putting this 
surplus tobacco on the world market at some price. 

The only phase of the Department of Agriculture’s regulations I can approve 
is the 50 percent support on the varieties that are not suitable for the tobacco 
companies. I know the pressure has been put on you to fight this, but for the 
betterment of the tobacco program I think we should not plant a type of tobacco 
that the tobacco companies say they do not want. I have planted it, made 
money on it, and yet I knew it was going to hurt the program. I haven’t talked 
to a farmer in the county who is going to plant either of the varieties that will 
be supported at 50 percent. 

During the marketing season, I am on a tobacco market almost every day, 
and I haven’t found a buyer, circuit rider, tobacco company representative, say 
they wanted a basket of the tobacco, or could use any of it. Why plant a variety 
that isn’t desirable? It doesn’t feel like tobacco, smell like tobacco, or burn 
like tobacco. 

I have high regards for Coker Seed Co., and Dr. Rogers. They have helped 
the farmer in improving the seed industry in several crops. This tobacco was 
bred for plain cigarettes, and the modern smoker has gone filter. 

The Farm Bureau president and our member of the tobacco committee, agrees 
with me on the idea. I talked with him today. 

Farmers are coming to me daily and nightly wanting help. You know that the 
ASC committee has only a small amount to help them with. I have planned 
for the past month to write you on the matter in our county. 

The amount of soil bank money that we will receive won’t help much either. 
I am having a hard time trying to serve my county as ASC chairman. As a 
committeeman I can’t say what I want to about the Republican Party, but as a 
farmer, I can. 

I will count on you doing all you can for the farmer in the future as you have 
in the past. If I can be of any service to you at any time, please call on me. 

I wish you grest success in Congress this year. I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun H. ArKinson, Jr. 


SoutH CAROLINA Farm BurRgau, INC., 
Columbia, S. C., January 4, 1957. 
Hon. Joun L. McMILian, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. McMI.ian: At a meeting of the 15 man South Carolina Farm Bureau 
Tobacco Committee held in Florence on January 2, 1957, unanimous agreement 
was reached by 12 members preseat directing me to inform you as follows: 

“We approve efforts to get a part of the surplus tobacco held by the Flue 
Cured Tobacco Stabilization Corporation into the world market at its market 
value provided local market conditions will not be disrupted.”’ 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. H. Aanew, Presideni. 


R. J. ReyNoups Torsacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., December 4, 1956. 
Hon. Joun L. McMILuan, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DrEaAR CONGRESSMAN McMILuan: In connection with the hearings held yester- 
day by the Tobacco Subcommittee of the House Committee on Agriculture, I 
enclose a copy of a letter that Mr. Darr is sending to Hon. Watkins M. Abbitt, 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Very truly yours, 


H. H. Ramu, General Counsel. 
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R. J. Reynoutps Tosacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., December 4, 1956. 
Hon. Watkins M. Assirt, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConGREsSMAN Assitr: In the course of my remarks at the hearing yester- 
day, I indicated that if the pale, slick tobaccos on hand could be removed from 
inventories and destroyed, little, if any, acreage reduction in the flue-cured pro- 
gram would be required for 1957. 

On the basis of the figures submitted by the Department of Agriculture at the 
hearing, the validity of my statement is apparent. The below computation is 
made on the basis of the Department’s figures, adjusted for the removal from 
inventories of 200-million pounds of this tobacco. he figures are as follows: 





Million 
pounds 
CMEC Tre ot holt eee OL sas ce ee. sce ee 3, 144 
Detaseeee Cer vOver, GUY 2, Tope. eee Oe ae eee 2, 367 
Less estimated quantity of pale, slick tobacco__-___________---_- 200 
2, 167 
Computed marketing quota___________-.__-- RA gam Sit ey 977 
ees EP er em ns OS Le Pe AU Se os) Se ee 195 
SP PEN ost Sie rite eke SO ye 1, 172 


Based on the average per acre yield during the period 1951-55 of 1,308 pounds, 
the production of 1,172,000,000 pounds would require 896,000 acres, or almost 
16,000 acres more than that harvested in the 1956 crop. 

According to the press reports this morning, I understand that Mr. Weeks 
stated that the quantity of pale, slick tobaccos on hand was about 150 million 
rather than the 200 million pounds that I referred to in my statement. Since, as 
pointed out in my statement, much of this tobacco is not identified as such by 
marks, the actual quantity on hand is probably unknown. Whether the figure 
is 150 million pounds or 200 million pounds, it seems apparent that if this tobacco 
is removed from inventories little, if any, reduction in the 1957 quota is needed. 
This will be particularly true if this undesirable type of tobacco is not supported, 
as the yield per acre will then be reduced and perhaps approximate the yield for 
the 1951-55 period. 

On the basis of the announced acreage quota for 1957 of 712,600 and assuming 
that in the next crop year the production per acre is the 1951—55 average of 1,308 
pounds, the total flue-cured production would be 932,080,000 pounds, or some 
349 million pounds less than the disappearance for the 12 months ended July 1, 
1956. If the same number of acres should be planted next year as were this year, 
that is 880,000, and assuming a production of 1,308 pounds per acre, total pro- 
duction in 1957 would be 1,151,300,000-pounds, 130 million less than the dis- 
appearance during the 12 months ended July 1, 1956. This 130 million pounds, 
plus the quantity of undesirable tobaccos that would be removed from inventories 
should my suggestion be followed, would reduce stocks to a level that I believe 
would not be excessive. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the other members of the Tobacco Subcom- 
mittee, as well as Congressman Cooley and other Members of the House of 
Representatives present; namely, Congresswoman Blitch and Congressmen 
Bonner, Fountain, and Lennon. A copy of the letter is also going forward to 
Under Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse and to Mr. Joe R. Williams, 
Acting Director of the Tobacco Division of the Department. 

Again let me thank you for the opportunity to be heard by your subcommittee. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. A. Darr, President. 





Latra, 8S. C., December 31, 1956. 


Congressman Jonn L. MeMItuan, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear ConarEessMAN McMrtuan: I am just writing to protest the recent 20- 
a cut in tobacco acreage. The cuts had already gone to the bone and this 
ast goes all the way through the bone and leaves nothing to stand on. Such a 
cut means destruction to the farmer. 
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May I suggest that you and your fellow Congressman strive for legislation which 
will allow this 20-percent cut to be absorbed by way of the soil bank? It seems 
to me that is the only solution which will not work an unbearable hardship on the 
farmer. 

Best personal wishes for you in this new year. 

incerely, 
ANDREW C. ASTON, 
Master, Pineland Grange. 


Satrers, 8. C. 
Senator JouN McMI..an. 

Dear Srr: Please use any influence you may have to help small farmers such 
as my husband and myself. We own a small 24-acre farm which we have farmed 
since 1940. We started out with allotments sufficient to earn a reasonable living 
on our farm, with the help of the FHA from whom we borrowed several hundred 
each year to finance our operations. Down through the years our allotments 
have grown smaller and smaller. Now this year we only have 0.98 of an acre of 
tobacco and 4 acres of cotton. Due to a ruling that you must have 2 acres of 
tobacco and 5 cotton we are not eligible for an FHA loan. It is impossible 
for us to get a loan elsewhere. Please use your influence to change this ruling 
as it is working a grave hardship on hundreds of little farmers in our county, 
both white and Negro. Thanking you for anything you can do to help. 


Yours truly, Mrs. C. W. Morris 


FinaL Figures For 1956 Tosacco Sates RELEASED 


“A final report from the auction markets in South Carolina show a total sale 
of 146,170,67 unds of tobacco for $76,529,067 in 1956. This compares with 
sales of 174,737,503 pounds for $95,332, 494 in 1955,” said Agriculture Com- 
missioner William L. Harrelson today. 

These reports to the State department of agriculture show only 3 markets o 
ating during the last report month, and these were Lake City, Mullins, and 
monsville, the other 8 market centers having previously closed for the season. 

The average price oa the 1956 crop was $52.35 a hundred pounds. In 1955 the 
“= averaged $5 $54.5 

uth Carolina a producers received $18,803,427 less for the crop this 
year than they did in 1955. 


Latta, 8. C., December 4, 1956. 
Hon. Joun L, McMILian, 
Florence, S. C, 


Dear ConGcrREssMAN McMILuan: According to the newspapers there is to be 
a 20 percent cut in tobacco acreage. It was my understanding that the one and 
only purpose of the ‘‘soil bank’’ was to reduce the acreage. If the soil bank is to 
be used for that purpose, why is it necessary to make an additional cut? I had 
an allotment of 16.92 acres last year and, according to the papers, I would be 
allowed to put 8.41 in the soil bank. This I had planned to do. My neighbor, 
who has a larger allotment than I have, had planned to do the same thing. It 
seems to me that the soil bank would have reduced acreage to the point that 
another cut would not be necessary. 

Frankly, I think this is another means of booting the farmer. I am wondering 
if the soil bank was just another campaign lie. I cannot conceive of any fair- 
minded person offering the soil bank and then making a mandatory cut in addition 
to it. 

I hope that — can do something to make the matter more just for those whe 
are trying to eke out an existence trying to produce food and fiber for the people 
of America. 

Yours sincerely, 


ANDREW C. Aston. 


0119—57 5 
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STATEMENT OF Houston MANNING, oF Latta, 8. C. 


Honorable chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Iam Houston Manning of 
Latta, S. C., 63 years of age, and have farmed all my life and have no other busi- 
ness. I mainly produce cotton and tobacco. I want to say that I appreciate 
very much the opportunity of appearing before you gentlemen. We flue-cured 
tobacco growers are in a very apprehensive position economically and we are 
forced to look to you for laws that will improve our financial status. In consider- 
ing any laws which benefit the farmers-I want to implore you, with all the emphasis 
of which I am able, to keep in mind that the farmers are the poorest paid people in 

I all America, 

They are an unorganized mass of growers while most. all of the people we have 

to deal with are highly organized and they place us in a very unenviable position. 
It lends us a ray of hope to see you considering Resolutions 768 and 769 which were 
introduced by the Honorable John L. MeMillan of the Sixth District of South 
Carolina and affect the flue-cured tobacco growers. They would prove of very 

great benefit to us and I want to urge you to act favorably on them aiding us in 

f this great crisis. 





House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Mullins, S. C., December 5, 1956. 
Hon. Jonn L. McMILuan, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. McMi.uan: We feel we speak for the agricultural segment of the 
largest tobacco-producing county in South Carolina when we urge that the 
wre 20 percent cut in tobacco acreage be appropriately placed under soil- 

ank program, 

To date tobacco production has been self-supporting and further tobacco taxes 
add some $2 million to national budget. I urge support for tobacco reduction to 
be financed through soil-bank program. . 

Consider last year’s reduction—this year’s poor crop. Further reduction 
without some financial refund as rental will add to distressing condition for our 
farm population. 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN M. Kirsy, 
South Carolina House of Representatives, 
Marion County, Mullins, 8S. C. 


Couumsta, 8. C. 
Hon. Joun L. McMituan, 
Member of Congress, Florence, S. C. 

Dear Mr. McMittan: I have just noted in the newspaper that Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson has proposed a cut of 20 percent in the flue-cured tobacco for 
1957. As you know, the tobaceo acreage has been consistently reduced each year 
for the past several years. Farmers agreed that reductions were necessary; 
however, all such reductions have been made across the board without considera- 
tion of the hardships this practice has placed on the small farmers who only had 
an initial allotment of 3 or 4 acres. As a result of these consistent reductions 
across the board, many of the small farmers have now reached the breaking point, 
If the proposed cut is put into effect, many of these farmers will be forced to 
abandon the farm and seek a livelihood from some other source unless some com- 
pensation is allowed for the reduction. I think it is time that the powers in 
Washington realize this fact and make further acreage reduction in a sensible 
manner. As owner of a small tobacco farm in the Pee Dee area, where tobacco 
is the only real money crop, I can truthfully state that a tobacco farmer cannot 
adequately support his family if he has less than 34 acres of tobacco. Why can’t 
the officials in Washington take this fact in consideration and make the proposed 
reduction for 1957 applicable only to the acreage a farmer has in excess of 3% 
acres, which is just plain commonsense. Since this method would exempt all 
farmers from any reduction on the first 344 acres, I can’t see where a gripe would 
be justified from the larger farmers. 

The tobacco farmers will of course be required to vote on any proposed reduc- 
tion and can be expected to vote for a reduction as always because they know 
that without a support price the tobacco companies will get their tobacco at a 
price far less than its value. The tobacco farmers have always cooperated with 
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the Federal Government since the program was initiated long ago; however, I feel 
that the United States Department of Agriculture did the farmers an injustice 
in 1956 by reducing the support price $5 to $6 per hundred on most grades from 
that established for the prior year. Of course, that Department will deny this 
fact. If you will check you will find that this reduction was accomplished by the 
sneaky method of revising the grading system. It seems to me that, as a result 
of the consistent acreage reduction each year, the Department of Agriculture 
would be inclined to raise the support price rather than lower same in order to 
compensate the farmers a little for the loss in income by reduction in acreage. 

The soil-bank program as you know has been praised as the savior of all farmers 
and makes good propaganda so far as the small farmers are concerned. I agree 
that this program sounds good and is ideal for the large landowners, but I can’t 
see that it will be of any benefit to the small farmers and perhaps was never 
intended as such. 

I recently read that the cigarette companies now have a new inexpensive process 
in force whereby they are able to greatly increase their cigarette output from the 
same amount of tobacco previously required for a smaller output. As a reswit 
of this process, I don’t think we will see a decrease in the price of their products. 
They are of course inereasing their profits at the expense of the farmers which 
seems to be standard operating procedure with all farm products. 

You may recall reading where some character recently proposed that the Federal 
Government limit the number of tobacco plants a farmer can set per acre. 
Congressman, when that day comes I would appreciate your seeing that I am 
buried somewhere away out on the lone prairie. 

Congressman Me Millan, I know you are well aware of the situation of the small 
tobacco farmers in the Pee Dee area, therefore, I urge that you utilize all means 
at your disposal to rescue these small farmers before it is too late. 

Very truly yours, 
Ropert L. McCiam. 


Loris, 8S. ©., December 6, 1956. 


Representative Joun L. Mc Miuan, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 


We, the tobacco board of trade, strongly urge that 20-percent cut in tobacco 
acreage be compensated by payment from soil bank at the current rate. We feel 
that this is only fair, since tobacco-support program has cost the Government 
very little. Unless financial aid is given our farmers, drastic economie hardship 
will result. 

J. H. Yon, 
Secretary, Loris Tobacco Board of Trade. 


[From the Charleston (8, C.) News and Courier, February 3, 1957} 


THE FarRMER FROM QurerupE—Tosacco Lona Has ProvipEep SoutH CAROLINA 
Wira Issvk 


By O. L. Warr, a special writer 


LamMaR.—From time to time issues of a farm nature develop upon which there 
is marked and honest disagreement between dirt farmers on the one side and city 
farmers on the other. Since no individual or group has any monopoly upon human 
wisdom or foresight, the passage of time sometimes awards the decision in one 
direction, sometimes in another. 

As an example of the variance of interest and attitude upon a matter which 
would appear of mutual concern, I would point to the old argument over enforced 
grading and tying of tobacco in this State. 

In one of the years soon after the turn of the century the biggest American 
tobacco company joined with its British counterpart to take the flue-cured ero 
for a song. They did just that too. So little did they pay for it that South 
Carolina farmers had the gumption to quit grading and tying it for them. 

On through 1921 we continued to sell it that way. The men who lived out on 
the land and who did the actual work involved in producing, harvesting, curing 
the crop and putting it upon the warehouse floors, preferred it that way. 

In the spring of 1922 the legislature was persuaded to pass a measure which, 
by exercise of the power to set a prohibitive license fee, effectually prevented the 
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continued sale of loose leaf tobacco in this State. Proponents were able to point 
to the fact that, for the 3 preceding years, North Carolina farmers had averaged 
about 10 cents a pound more for their graded and tied leaf than we had received 
for our untied product. Too, the newly organized Tri-State Cooperative Market- 
ing Association was anxious that the South Carolina product in uniformity 
with the crops from the two other Commonwealths. 

The arguments in favor of imposing legislative fiat upon the normal and com- 
acme processes of the open market place seemed reasonable and strong. The 
aw was adopted at the behest of almost all of those connected with the tobacco 
industry except those who performed the manual labor of producing the crop. 

The men and women and children who had that extra work to do were vehe- 
mently opposed to that law. Who could blame us? It is doubtful if over the 
years, all things considered, we have averaged any net return whatever for our 
labor. It only served to increase the element of drudgery in our lives. 

An additional argument in favor of that step was that it would decrease produc- 
tion. It did reduce it—in South Carolina. But Georgia, seeing us throw a 
good thing away, —_— it up and soon surpassed our own poundage figures. 

Most fatal and damaging of all, and unforeseeable by anybody, was the fact that 
this law held down the soon of tobacco in this State during those years 
which later came to be adopted as the basis of allotments under the crop-control 
program. ‘Viewed from that angle, there is no telling how many hundreds of 
millions of dollars that that act has cost the Pee Dee area, and never an end of 
that loss in sight. 

The dirt farmers turned out to be right that time. The city tobacco men had 
imposed upon the whole tobacco economy of the State a most costly and irre- 
trievable error, despite the excellence of their intentions and the apparent strength 
of their arguments, 

We have an exactly similar division come to pass onee today. Those who 
with their own fingers grow crops of tobacco out in the fields, have fallen in love 
with a variety which grows far better, makes much more, and cures more per- 
fectly than any other that they have ever seen. 

Indeed, it produces so many pounds of what has always been regarded as the 
higher priced grades that the outpourings from its acres have driven all except 
the men who grow it to a point of hysteria. 

It has made possible average poundages never before deemed attainable. 
That fact has made heavy acreage cuts an unwelcomed necessity. Those extra 

unds have been unneeded by manufacturers, and much of the very best and 
ghest priced leaf has been placed in the Government support program. Not 
because it was sorry, but because it was surplus. 

The resulting hysteria has, as usual, sought outlet and release in the form of 
governmental edict, this time of administrative source. Indeed, one cannot but 
be amused at the vehemence, the vengefulness—I am almost tempted to add, the 
viciousness—of the shrill-toned pronounciamentos that regularly issue forth upon 
the subject from that center of knowledge and fount of wisdom that is called 
Washington. 

What will be the outcome of it all? I am going to hazard a guess right here 
that the crop produced this year will be less than the buying companies will need. 
They will buy almost all of it, allowing very little to reach the stabilization hogs- 
heads. The support-price level will make little difference, because not many piles 
will go in that direction. 

The farmer who has the nerve to plant the forbidden leaf and say so frankly 
will be the most unpopular man in his community because he will pocket several 
more hundred dollars—of tobacco company money—from his crop than will those 
of us who are afraid to stick out our necks. 

With the slow return to a more balanced viewpoint that is more than apt to 
take place as the surplus diminishes, I’ll project that peopaecy 10 years into the 
future and guess that we’ll look back upon the present hassle with a feeling of 
disgusted amusement. 

t is easy to gather from what is written above that my own opinion and sym- 
pathy lies upon the dirt farmer side of the argument. Naturally. 
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A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Introduced by Mr. Altman 


MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS TO MAKE ADDITIONAL MONEY AVAILABLE FOR THE 
SOIL-BANK PROGRAM 


Whereas the purpose of the soil-bank program is to help curb the surplus of 
certain farm commodities by paying the farmers not to plant certain crops; and 

Whereas many farmers who desire to take advantage of this program are unable 
to do so as there is a limited amount of money available for the program; and 

Whereas the purpose of this program cannot be effectively carried out unless 
additional funds are made available: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That Congress 
be memorialized to take such action as will provide the soil-bank program with 
such additional funds as may be necessary to allow all farmers an opportunity to 
participate in the program; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to all Members of Con- 
gress from South Carolina. 

Fesruary 14, 1957. 
Stats or SoutH CAROLINA, 
In the House of Representatives, Columbia, 8. C.: 


I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of a resolution 
adopted by the South Carolina House of Representatives and concurred in by the 
Senate. 


[SEAL] INEz WATSON 
Clerk of the House. 


Marion, 8. C., March 12, 1957. 
Congressman Joun L. McMILian, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


I urge that your committee turn out a favorable report on the placing of the 
20-percent reduction in the tobacco acreage in the acreage-reserve program. 
I also advocate the placing on the world market of 150 million pounds of our 
surplus tobacco. 

MARVIN PHILLIPs. 


Marion, 8. C., March 12, 1957. 
Congressman JoHn L. McMI.uan; 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Please give every consideration toward making a favorable report from your 
committee on placing the 20-percent tobacco acreage reduction in the soil-bank 
program. I also endorse the offering of 150 million pounds of our surplus to- 
bacco on the world market. 


Tuomas BaxX.Ley. 


Marron, 8. C.,"March 12, 1987. 
Congressman JoHN L. McMILian, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I urge that your subcommittee recommend to our Congress the passage of a 
bill to allow the 20 percent tobacco actréage reduction to be placed in the soil bank 
program. I also am in favor of 150 million pounds of our surplus tobacco being 
offered for sale on the world market. 

E. J. Wiaarns, Jr. 


Marron, 8. C., March 12, 1957. 


Congressman Joun L. McMi.tan, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Please consider giving favorable consideration toward endorsing the placing 
of the 20 percent acreage reduction in the soil bank program and also the placing 
of 150 million pounds of our surplus tobacco on the world market. 


J. H. Sreepiey. 
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Marion, 8. C., March 12, 1957. 
Congressman Joun L. McMILian, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
I wholeheartedly support the two tobacco bills which are up for consideration 
before your subcommittee on Wednesday, March 13, 1957. 
GARLAND SLOAN. 





Marion, 8. C., March 12, 1957. 
Congressman Joun L. McMuan, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


I urge that your committee do everything possible to give a favorable report on 
placing all of the 20 percent acreage reduction in the soil bank program. I also 
support the offering of 150 million pounds of our surplus tobacco on the world 
market. 

K. O. Butiarp. 


Nicuous, 8. C., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. Joun L. McMIuan, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. McMuwan: In a Grange meeting held last night, March 11, 1957, 
your two bills pertaining to our tobacco situation were discussed with much 
enthusiasm. A vote was taken and 100 percent voted in favor of supporting 
you in helping to relieve us tobacco growers of our financial problems. I regret 
very much being unable to attend your hearing on these bills on the 13th. 

Yours truly, 
P. L. E.vinaton, 
Chairman of the Tobacco Grange Committee. 





Nicuots, 8. C., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. Joun L. McMi.uan, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 


People in this community all approve and support your efforts to relieve tobacco 
farmers their hardships with your two bills. More power to you. 


JAMES A. BA7?TLE. 





Marion, 8. C., March 12, 1957. 
Congressman JoHN L. McMILLAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


T§would urge that your committee recommend to Congress for immediate 
approval the placing of the 20-percent tobacco reduction in the soil bank program. 
I also wholeheartedly endorse your bill requiring the sale abroad at world market 
price 150 million pounds of surplus flue-cured tobacco. If something is not done 
immediately to help the tobacco farmers in this area I am fearful that the small 
farmer who is the backbone of our agriculture economy will be forced to sell out 
and look for employment elsewhere. 

T. C. ArKINnson, Jr. 





CHARLESTON, ©. C., March 10, 1957. 

Dear Mr. McMixuan: I have really worked during the past week to get 
support for your bills up for hearing Wednesday, although I’ve been assured again 
and again they’re doomed to defeat. All week I’ve been driving Tom Waring 
crazy asking him to save room in Sunday’s paper for an editorial supporting you 
and on Friday I took him a 10-page letter telling him why—yet imagine my 
surprise today to see that he actually did it. To get an editorial from Tom Waring 
supporting any phase of the soil bank is a victory, and I’m taking personal credit 
for it. I’ve also called Mr. Agnew and asked him not only to be at the meeting 
in Florence Monday but to get some people ready to go to Washington Wednesday. 
I’ve also asked the newspapers for coverage, so we'll know who it is fighting us. 
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I’ve also written a sassy letter to Mr. Weeks pointing out that his job is to sell 
the tobacco stabilization buys and that apparently he’s not doing it and asking 
why they are not sending people up to support your bill. (Naturally I got a 
very vague and noncommittal answer.) 

As a result, I want to take advantage again of your offer of a yearbook. I 
want any you have (except the one on marketing which you have already sent me). 

Please put me on some sort of mailing list for tobacco information. Also 
please ask the North Carolinians to send me some information on their cotton 
bills (naturally I’m out to get back my 5 percent that you all took away to give 
to the minimum acreage farmers). 

Also—and this is important to me: Please ask somebody in your office when 
he has time to help me with the following problem. In June in Raleigh there will 
be a meeting of flue-cured stabilization at which directors are elected. Directors 
are elected by the stockholders in attendance at the meeting. There are 10 
directors (9 elected and 1 appointed by the Governor of North Carolina). But 
the number of directors in each area is supposed to be determined by the amount 
of tobacco produced in the area. Now: What I want to know is— 

1. Who are the present directors and what areas do they represent? 

2. How was the amount of tobacco produced in each area determined for last 
ear and has it yet been determined for this year and what are the statistics. 
n other words how many directors is South Carolina entitled to for next year? 

3. Since 1946 how many times has the Governor of North Carolina appointed 

a director from another State than North Carolina? 

4. What was the attendance by States at the stockholders meeting in Raleigh 
last June—and does attendance at the meeting have any effect on the number of 
directors elected? 

I have been put on the county advisory board for this thing and I have already 
written and asked stabilization headquarters for this information and they 
obviously don’t intend for me to find out the easy way. It is obviously going to 
be as hard as getting the inside dope from the directors of any other corporation, 
but as a “‘stockholder’’ I feel I am entitled to know the answers to these simple 
questions. No matter whom I write to, my letter is passed around until it gets 
to a Mr. Fred Bond (assistant manager) who thanks me for my interest and en- 
closes what even he himself refers to as ‘‘general statements.’”” My questions 
happen to be specific. He also says “‘nor has Mr. Weeks been invited to partici- 
pate in the hearing.’’ Please tell me why as manager of a tobacco growers co- 
operative he needs a special invitation—he acts as if his boss is Benson rather than 
the farmers themselves. Why? 

Sincerely, 
(Miss) VirGInrtA GoOuURDIN. 


GALIVANTSFERRY, 8S. C., March 14, 1957. 
Congressman JoHN L. McMILuLan, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Farmers of this section strongly support measure sponsored by you to put 
‘20 percent tobacco acreage cut in soil bank. Tobacco farmers deserve this as 
much so as the Midwestern corn growers deserve the legislation which Congress 
passed during last session giving the commercial corn growers an artificial base 
of around 51 million acres under the existing allotment of around 43 million acres. 
Tobacco growers actually need more relief than those corn growers did. 


JosEPH W. and Joun M. J. Howuurpay. 
Mr. Assirr. Mr. Williams, we asked for some information that 


you were nice enough to bring over here. Now, who is the best one 
of your group here this morning to go over this with us? 
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STATEMENTS OF JOSEPH R. WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, TOBACCO 
DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, USDA; B. G. 
ANDREWS, CHIEF, PROGRAM ANALYSIS BRANCH, USDA; AND 
ROBERT A. OWEN, DIRECTOR, TOBACCO DIVISION, FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, USDA 


Mr. Witu1aMs. The statistical data, Mr. B. G. Andrews will present, 
and then Mr. R. A. Owen, Director of the Tobacco Division of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, will present the information you re- 
quested on Public Law 480. So you can hear either one of them. 

Mr. Assirr. Would you read this telegram, Mrs. Downey? 

Mrs. Downey (reading): 


Hon. Jonn L. McMI ian, 
House Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Following wire sent Secretary Benson this date: ‘On acreage of tobacco which 
may be placed in soil bank for 1957 and payment for same, you are urged to 
allow 5 acres or 50 percent, whichever is greater, with a payment of 25 cents per 
pound. I particularly urge the 5 acres rather than the proposed 3 acres for the 
reason there are many small contracts with an allotment just a few tenths of an 
acre above 3 acres. he planting of a few tenths above would not justify expense 
of planting and operating a curing barn. As a result, I fear many farmers with 
small allotment just above the 3 acres would not place their tobacco allotment in 
soil bank where otherwise they would and there are many of these. I urge pay- 
ment of 25 cents per pound because it would be fairer and more equitable and 
in line with payments made on other crops. South Carolina tobacco farmers 
need the 5 acres or 50 percent, whichever is greater, more in 1957 than they did 
in 1956.’ 


The telegram is signed by William L. Harrelson, South Carolina 
commissioner of agriculture. 
And another wire addressed to Hon. John L. McMillan: 


To tHe CHatrRMAN, Tospacco SuscommiTTEr, House ComMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

The South Carolina Tobacco Warehouse Association strongly supports and 
advocates the passage of proposed legislation providing for payments from the 
soil-bank program to flue-cured growers for the 20-percent acreage cut in flue- 
cured tobacco production for 1957. Along with productions from other States 
in the belt South Carolina growers accepted a 12-percent cut in 1956. This reduc- 
tion in acreage with a lower yield per acre than in 1955 resulted in a decline of 
$18 million revenue to farmers. /ith the announced 20 percent cut in acreage 
quotas for 1957 and the probable additional 10- to 12-percent reduction in pounds 
as a result of the almost complete elimination of blacklisted high-yielding varieties 
growers’ income will be drastically reduced. Under these conditions the farmers 
face a very serious situation and unless some provision for help can be made 
growers already having to seek employment elsewhere will have to give up farm- 
ing entirely. ‘The inclusion of soil-bank payments for this 20 percent will relieve 
to a great degree much of the economic hardship now facing our growers. Tobacco 
growers generally have accepted any reduction in production to keep supplies in 
line with demand and have voted overwhelmingly for quotas to limit production 
on each occasion with exception 1939 crop.. With the sudden shift in demand of 
types of tobacco due to marked changes in consumer smoking habits brought on 
by filter-tip cigarettes growers are faced with serious problem of turning away 
from high-yield incentives through which they have for 2 or 3 years been able to 
increase net income. 

We strongly urge passage of this legislation. This association also supports the 
proposal for sales of surplus tobacco now being held under loans. More specifi- 
cally it supports any plan to remove from stock those tobaccos termed undesirable 
or ‘“‘pale slick neutral types,” at a price the market will accept. To hold these 
types in stock, with additional storage and other costs, over a period of years will 
further aggravate the problem of production of sufficient quantities of desirable 
types in that these tobaccos will be counted as merchantable acceptable tobaccos 
in computation of the quotas from year to year. With the current heavy supplies 
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of mild types tobacco already on hand and the continual weakening demand for 
neutral types, it is our feelings as much of this tobacco as is possible should be 
moved at once. With the information presented by United States Department 
of Agriculture officials and others in the trade we can see no immediate prospects 
or opportunity to sell these tobaccos at the values normally assigned for such 
grades. 
This is signed by the South Carolina Tobacco Warehouse Association. 
Mr. Assitrr. Mr. Williams, I believe you have brought us a chart 
on the flue-cured tobacco allotment for 1956 and 1957 and soil bank 
participation for 1957 through March 1. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Flue-cured tobacce: Allotted acreage, 1956 and 1957, by States, and soil bank partici- 
pation in 1957 through March 1, 1957! 


Number of | Number of | Number of | Acres for soil 


State acres al- acres signed, | acres for al- | bank as per- 
lotted, 1956 1957 lotment, cent of allot- 
1957 ment 

te hciinc hacannwendmaetxtaccame saa 556 170 500 34.0 
IRS. 2ec tts. Pde kc dadacteeodhatade dies 18, 859 3, 331 15, 093 22.1 
i 90, 074 8, 406 72,119 11.7 
PUT IMIS otk ee cena Sacecnsanaceeress 586, 026 25, 386 469, 285 5.4 
South Carolina............. inte Se etawesiainde 103, 050 3, 956 82, 539 4.8 
a a ecaameaonsdie 89, 010 3, 994 71, 284 5.6 
a aaa a | 887, 575 45, 243 712, 601 6.3 


1 Does not include acreage offered above limits, some of which may be signed up under new contracts. 
Source: USDA, CSS, Tobacco Division, Mar. 13, 1957. 


‘ coi Witirams. This is Mr. Andrews, chief of our program analysis 
ranch. 

Mr. Assirr. We asked as of yesterday to find out how much to- 
bacco had been put in the soil bank as of March 1. Now if you will go 
through that chart, you can do it by States or whichever way you 
want to do it, and let us know what the 1956 allotment was and what 
the 1957 allotment is, and then how much participation we have in 
the soil-bank program. 

Mr. AnprEws. Mr. Chairman, this table gives us the latest infor- 
a on the signup of flue-cured acreage in the 1957 soil bank by 
States. 

In addition to this information, it was requested that we include 
the allotted acreage for 1956, for comparison with the allotted acreage 
for 1957, by States. 

With that, I will run down the individual statistics by States. 

The number of acres allotted in 1956 in the State of Alabama, 556. 

Mr. Assirr. That is the number of acres that Alabama had allotted 
to it in 1956, 556 acres? 

Mr. AnpreEws. Yes, sir. The number of acres for allotment in 1957 
are 500. And of course the reason for that, in Alabama, is that the 500 
is the minimum acreage for any State having flue-cured tobacco, 
which does not give them the full quota cut in that State. 

The State of Florida in 1956 allotted acreage, 18,859. 

Mr. Assirr. And while you are on that, how much was put in the 
soil bank? 

Mr. Anprews. You would like for me to cover the soil bank 
participation? 
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For Alabama, with 500 acres for allotment in 1957, they have signed 
through March 1, 170 acres for the soil bank. 

Mr. Assirr. What percent? 

Mr. Anprews. Giving a 34 percent signup. 

Mr. Assirr. Alabama had 14 percent to the soil bank as of March 1? 

Mr. Anpbrews. Yes. Now, it should be understood that this 
acreage for allotment may not all be allotted. This is the acreage for 
allotment coming from the marketing quota determination and the 
apportionment of that quota to the States. 

Mr. Tewes. Could I interrupt for a moment? 

What was your previous statement? That it should be understood 
that—— 

Mr. Anprews. That this is the acreage in each State available for 
allotment. At this time we do not have the total acreage as actually 
allotted. This is the available acreage for allotment based on the 
apportionment of the marketing quota for 1957. 

Mr. Assirr. In other words, Alabama had available 500 acres? 

Mr. Anprews. That isright. They actually had allotted for 1956, 
556 acres. 

Mr. Wiuutams. Mr. Chairman, there would be only a slight. varia- 
tion, maybe one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right; and some allotment to new farms. 
This does not take into consideration your allotment for new farms. 

Mr. Axszirr. Which is what percentage? 

Mr. AnpDrRews. One quarter of 1 percent of the marketing quota 
converted to acres. 

Mr. Warvs. As I understand it, the marketing allotment comes on 
top and not out of it. 

Mr. Tewss. That would be 1 percent of 500. One percent of 500 
would be 5 acres. 

Mr. Anprews. There are rigid standards under which farmers must 
qualify before they can qualify for a new producer allotment. 

Mr. McIntire. Those standards have a very firm objective. 

Mr. Anprews. A very firm objective. 

Shall I continue with the other States? 

Mr. Assitr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. In the State of Florida, the acreage allotted in 
1956 was 18,859. 

Mr. Assrrr. Let me ask you, right there; I hear Congressman 
Matthews talk a lot about small growers. They do have some sizable 
allotments, but on the average, like most flue-cured allotments, they 
are small. 

Mr. Warts. What is the average allotment in Florida? 

Mr. Marruews. It is about 2.43 or 2.3, and I think out of about 
6,000 growers it would be less than four or five hundred that would have 
over 5 acres. I would say about 500 have 5 acres or more, out of 
6,000. 

Mr. Warvrs. Do you mean to say that the average acreage allotment 
down there is over 2 acres? 

Mr. Marruews. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. Then I do not want to ever hear you talk about little 
growers any more. 

Mr. Matrnews. No comment. 
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Mr. Anprews. The average of the total flue-cured allotment in all 
States would be less than 5 acres per allotment. 

Mr. Axpsirr. So you had an allotment in 1957 of how much? 

Mr. Anprews. In 1957 the allotment will be 15,093. 

In 1957, there have been, through March 1, 3,331 acres signed up for 
the soil bank program, or 22.1 percent of the 1957 allotment. 

Mr. Assirr. Approximately 22 percent of the acres signed up. 

Mr. Warts. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

I heard Mr. Matthews once say it looked like you were going to run 
out of money. Have you been able to take care of everybody in 
Florida that wants to sign up on the soil bank? 

Mr. ANnpreEws. As the regulations now stand, the Secretary, on the 
15th of February, increased the regulations to allow wide participation 
in flue-cured tobacco, and the regulations state that in any county 
with less than 2,000 allotments, all the acreage offered will be accepted. 

Mr. Warts. Has it all been accepted in Florida? 

Mr. AnprEws. On that the information has not come back, for 
this reason: For all acreage to be accepted, the grower must come into 
the ASC office and sign a new contract, adding the acreage that he 
offered over and above his limits in the previous contract. Until 
they get all of these new contracts signed and in, we will not have that 
information. 

Mr. Assirr. When is the deadline on the new signup? 

Mr. ANprEws. Within 10 days after the new farmer receives his 
notification. 

Mr. WiuurAms. All have been accepted that have made application. 
That is in line with the suggestion of most members of this committee 
that if we saw that we could not use all the money, we should switch 
it from type to type and from belt to belt. 

Now, they could sign up originally, up until the last day of last 
month, under the 3-acre provision or 30 percent. At that time they 
were permitted to state if funds became available that they wanted 
to put in an additional 1 acre, 2 acres, 3 acres, or 5 acres. 

The farms were turned loose, and three is no limitation on it other 
than a county committee would place on it. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

I want to just express my grateful appreciation to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and to members of this subeommittee, and Mr. Williams in the 
Department of Agriculture, for getting right behind that little problem 
we had in Florida. 

As you recall, the worry was that they misunderstood, and they 
were afraid they could not put their minimum into the soil bank. 
And you took care of that beautifully, effectively, without hesitation, 
or delay, and I certainly want to thank you. 

Mr. Anprews. May I add to that that this acreage I am giving 
you for participation through March 1 for flue-cured tobacco is not 
materially different from the total acreage offered by the growers 
when they signed their contracts. By that I mean any acreage that 
will be accepted over and above this will not be significant. Because 
the grower, at the time he signed his contract for the acreage within 
limits, was requested to indicate how much additional acreage he was 
interested in placing in the soil bank if and when funds were available. 
Unless he indicated such acreage, he cannot now come in and sign up 
for additional acreage. 
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Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question here of 
Mr. Andrews? 

How did these participating acreages for 1957 and the acreage 
reserve compare with the participating acreage last year? 

Mr. Anprews. Last year, in the 1956 program, we had an insignifi- 
cant signup for soil bank. I do not have those figures with me by 
States here, but for the total we had in flue-cured last year about a 1.2 
percent signup in all States, compared this year to a 6 percent signup 
of allotted acreage in all States. 

Mr. Assit. I believe Georgia is next. 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir. In the State of Georgia, the 1956 allotted 
acreage was 90,074. For 1957, there is available for allotment 72,119 
acres. They have signed for the soil bank program 8,406 acres, or 11.7 
percent of the allotment. 

In the State of North Carolina, there were alloted in 1956, 586,026 
acres. For 1957 there is available for allotment 469,285 acres. There 
has been signed up for soil bank 25,386 acres, or 5.4 percent of the 
allotment. 

In the State of South Carolina, the 1956 allotment was 103,050 
acres. For 1957, there is available for allotment 82,539 acres. 

In the soil bank, there has been signed up 3,956 acres for a 4.8 
a 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? I wonder 
why the big difference between the 103,000 and the 82,539, plus the 
ne In other words, it looks like a lot of folks are not taking it 
at all. 

Mr. MeMutuay. I believe you stated you did not have the complete 
report from the States. 

Mr. Anprews. From the standpoint of the total acreage that will 
be offered, I do not have that information. But I will say that in 
total, for all States, the total acreage offered, over and above these 
firm commitments, is insignificant. 

Mr. McMutan. I believe your records will show that the tobacco 
farmer in South Carolina suffered about a 36 percent reduction in 
South Carolina last year. Is that right? 

Mr. Anprews. In your total production. 

Mr. McMinuan. That is right. We had a loss of 20,803,427 
pounds. That was less than we produced in 1955, which was a drought 
year. And 28,566,824 pounds less than last year. We were only 
supposed to have a 12 percent acreage reduction, but it really 
amounted in South Carolina to about a 36 percent reduction. 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir. You had some 26 million pounds less 
production. 

Mr. McMituan. You cannot say that South Carolina had anything 
to do with this surplus tobacco you are talking about; is that right? 

Mr. Wenasaiceok think in 1955 you will find South Carolina had 
the highest yield that has ever been made in this country. I do not 
have the figures before me, but you had a good season. 

Mr. McMiuzan. We had the best season we ever had. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. And I think you had an abnormally high yield. 

Mr. McMi.ian. Two years before we only had about half pro- 
duction and that is the reason everybody is broke down there. 

Mr. Anprews. South Carolina does have the record yield for flue 
cured for any State; 1,700 pounds in 1955. And, of course, there was 
some reduction in total production of flue cured in 1956 from 1955. 
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Mr. McMittan. By 28 million pounds. 

Mr. AnpreEws. In South Carolina; yes, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. Go ahead, Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. AnpreEws. In the State of Virginia, the acreage allotted in 
1956 was 89,010 acres. For 1957, there is available for allotment 
71,284 acres. The soil-bank signup was 3,994 acres for 5.6 percent 
participation. 

Mr. Assitr. Now, you had a total signup of what percent? 

Mr. AnpreEws. For all States, the total signup for soil bank was 
45,243 acres, or a 6.3 percent participation. 

Mr. Assitrr. What had been estimated or what was the estimate 
of the soil-bank branch of the Department as far as getting signed 
up for the bank? 

Mr. Anprews. The goal in 1957 acreage was seventy to eighty 
thousand acres for flue cured. 

Mr. Assirr. And you actually got approximately 45,000? 

Mr. AnpDREws. Yes, sir. 

oo Axspitt. Do you have any comment as to why we have fallen 
short? 

Mr. Anprews. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not have any comment. 

Mr. Watts. Mr. Chairman, I could make one. 

Mr. Assirr. I think it would be very appropriate at this time for 
the gentleman from Kentucky to make his comment. 

Mr. Warts. The soil-bank price per pound was set so unrealistically 
low the growers would have no part of it. 

Mr. McMituan. The only farmers in my district taking advantage 
are those that have very small acreage. 

Mr. Assrrr. As a result of the amount of payments, very few 
acres went into the soil bank where tenants were involved; is that not 
true? 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, I cannot answer that, either, because 
I am not familiar with the actual field contracts. It would seem that 
that would certainly be so, because with the tenants involved the land- 
lord would only get half of the payment per acre. 

Mr. Assirr. And how much money would be necessary or obligated 
to take care of this 6.3 percent? 

Mr. Anporews. There is an obligation for this flue-cured soil-bank 
participation of about one-half of the allocated funds. 

. see Assirr. And how much has been obligated for the 1957 soil 
ank? 

Mr. Anprews. There has been obligated about one-half of the 
allocated funds through the March 1 closing date. 

Mr. Assirr. There will not be much difference, in your opinion? 

Mr. AnpreEws. In other types of tobacco there may be some 
significant differences, depending upon how many growers actually 
come back into the office and sign new contracts. But it would be 
difficult to estimate that extent at this time. 

Mr. Assit. So it would be a good probability that approximately 
50 percent of the money that had been allocated would be left over, 
so far as the tobacco soil-bank program was concerned? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir, I think that is true. 

Mr. Axssirr. Would that be sufficient to take care of the so-called 
MeMillan bill? 
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Mr. McMiutan. If every farm took advantage of provisions in this 
bill, however, some people would not go into the soil bank under any 
circumstances. 
Mr. Anprews. That is correct. The available funds would not 
take care of the MeMillan bill. 
Mr. McMiiuan. We have farmers in my State who would not 
participate under any circumstances in the soil bank because of certain 
restrictions. They would rather take a chance on some other crop 
rather than taking advantage of the soil bank. 
Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, we have the figures you requested 
that would indicate the funds that would be required to place the 
quota reductions in the soil bank. 
Mr. Assirr. Suppose you give us that. 
Mr. Warts. While you are doing that, I wish you would cover all 
quota reductions. 
Mr. Trewss. Before we leave this, Mr. Chairman: Do I understand 
that at the present time 19 percent of the allotted acres have been 
signed in Alabama for this year, 23 percent for Florida, 22 percent 
for Georgia, roughly 22 percent for North Carolina, 25 percent for 
South Carolina, and 24 percent for Virginia? 
Mr. Anprews. I must not be following your statement, sir. 
Mr. Trewes. The percentage of signup this year. 
This is for 1956, is it not? 
Mr. Assirr. No. That is your percentage of the 1957 allotment. 
As I understand it, the percentage of the signup for Alabama was 
34 percent, for Florida 22.1 percent, for Georgia 11.7 percent. 
Mr. AnprReEws. Yes, sir. 
I have it carried to 22.1 by using the full figures rather than rounded 
figures. 
Mr. Trewes. But this percentage figure then is for 1957? 
Mr. Anprews. For the 1957 acreage, yes, sir. And the signup as 
a percentage of that acreage. 
a Anprews. Mr. Chairman, do you have another carbon of that 
table? 
The question was asked yesterday, I believe by Congressman 
Jennings, as to what would be the dollar requirement to place the 
acreage reduction, that is, the mandatory acreage reduction, by quota 
determinations in the soil bank for 1957. And, Mr. Chairman, unless 
you want me to go through this by individual kinds, I could give the 
total, or, if you prefer, I will go over it by individual kinds. 
Mr. Assirr. Suppose you give it by kinds. 
Mr. McMuttay. Is that by using the 1956 allotments? 
Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir. This computation is based in the change 
in the 1956 allotted acreage and the 1957 acres for allotment, based 
on the apportionment of the marketing quota. 
Mr. Apsirr. And is it based on the present rate of the soil bank? 
Mr. AnpREws. It is based on the present payment rate per pound 
and the modernized yield for flue-cured tobacco, on a national basis. 
And by that I mean your States are computed into this national 
average, 
For flue-cured tobacco, the reduction in acreage brought about by 
the 20 percent quota cut was 174,975 acres. Of course, the soil bank 
1957 rate per pound is 18 cents. The soil bank yield, that is, the 
national yield for flue-cured tobacco, is 1,419 pounds per acre, which 
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means that it would require $44,692,000 to take the 20 percent quota 
reduction in the soil bank for 1957. That is approximate. That is 
not a definite figure. 

Mr. Assirr. That is based on an 18-cents-a-pound payment? 

Mr. ANpDREws. Yes, and on a national yield. If you take indi- 
vidual farms and factor their soil bank yields to this rate, you would 
not actually weight out to this figure of $44 million, but fairly close. 

For fire-cured tobacco, the reduction in acreage in 1957 of 10 per- 
cent quota cut amounted to 4,913 acres cut. The rate of payment 
per pound is 13 cents. The soil bank national yield is 1,330 pounds, 
requiring $849,000 to place that reduction in the soil bank for 1957. 
And that is the full cut. I believe there is some legislation calling 
for half reduction, but this is designed to show the cost of the full 
reduction placed in the soil bank. 

Mr. Warts. I missed the figure in money. 

Mr. AnprReEws. Fire cured would require $849,000. 

For dark air-cured tobacco, the 15 percent quota reduction amounted 
to 3,128 acres. The soil bank rate per pound is 12 cents. The na- 
tional yield of all States is 1,460 pounds per acre; making a require- 
ment of $548,000 to place that reduction in the soil bank for 1957. 

Maryland tobacco, with a 10 pereent reduction, means 5,245 acre- 
age cut. The soil bank rate per pound is 17 cents. The national 
yield is 869 pounds, requiring a cost of $775,000 to place that reduc- 
tion in the soil bank for 1957. 

In cigar tobacco, we only have 2 types that have been reduced by 
quotas for 1957, that being a 10 percent reduction. In 2 types of 
cigar binder in the Connecticut Valley, type 51 had an acreage reduc- 
tion of 840 acres. The payment per pound for soil bank is 19 cents. 
The national yield is 1,772 pounds per acre, requiring $283,000 to 
place that reduction in the soil bank for 1957. The other binder 
type, which is binder type 52 in the Connecticut Valley—the 10 per- 
cent reduction amounted to 618 acres. The rate of payment is 18 
cents per pound. The yield per acre, soil bank fyield per acre is 
1,919 pounds to the acre; requiring $213,000 to place that reduction 
in the soil bank for 1957. 

Now, for all types, I only have the dollar estimated cost. 

Mr. Assirr. Did you intentionally overlook the burley? 

Mr. Anprews. No, sir, I did not intentionally overlook burley, but 
I will state that there was no marketing quota reduction determined 
and proclaimed for burley tobacco. 

Mr. JenninGs. We took ours before we got in this bad shape, did 
we not? 

Mr. AnpReEws. Yes, sir. I will say again that this is an approxi- 
mate cost and is designed to show the cost of placing the marketing 
quota acreage reduction in the soil bank. 

Mr. McMuuan. At this point would you state for the record, if 
you have it available, the amount the United States Government 
derives from tobacco in taxes? 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Congressman, I do not have that as a definite 
figure with me. 

Mr. McMirtavy. It is a billion six hundred million dollars, I think. 

Mr. AnpDrews. It is over $2 billion annually. 

Mr. Marruews. $2,600 million all together, I believe. 
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Mr. McMutzan. If you could get those figures, I would like to have 

those placed in the record at this point. 
Mr. Anprews. I will be glad to take care of that. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Receipts from Federal, State, and municipal taxes on tobacco products in the United 
States, fiscal year 1955-56 


Receipts from taxes on tobacco products, 1955-56: 1,000 dollars 
acl ek CO ld ie es ones 1, 613, 497 
ail Mi Sie Ene ee ta odines omuee sat , 000 
ere eer an eae en en en a een ee ee a 1 65, 000 
ene tiieies  Uscts ed oth acolo Lo cisa aide wskinwn 2, 192, 497 

1 Estimated. 


Source: Tobacco Division, OSS, March 18, 1957. 


Mr. Warts. I am just wondering if the signup in cigar-binder-type 
tobacco in the soil bank was as heavy this year as it was last year or 
heavier? 

Mr. Anprews. I have those figures, Congressman Watts. Would 
you like to have those, the same as we have for flue-cured? 

Mr. Warts. Not in that detail. I just thought you might tell me 
the approximate percentage. 

Mr. AnpReEws. I will say yes, it is as heavy. The obligations set 
up are approximately as heavy as they were for 1956, even though 
they had a 10 percent reduction in acreage for 1957 before the soil 
bank signup. 

Mr. Warts. Am I correct in stating that it was about 40 percent 
last year? 

Mr. Anprews. It is 45 percent approximately this year, and [ 
would say that that is about the same as last year. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. And probably, Congressman, it will be 65 to 70 
percent of the lot when final figures are in. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, there will be very little cigar-type 
tobacco raised in 1957? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. That is right, sir. They had a local problem, due 
to homogenization, and those farmers very wisely used the soil bank 
to take care of that emergency. 

Mr. McMiuuan. But | made an effort to have the Secretary of 
Agriculture make a statement before this acreage reduction this year 
that he would permit the farmers to take advantage of the soil bank. 
He would not make that statement until after he had made the re- 
duction. 

Mr. WiuuraMs. All types of tobacco had the same opportunity, 
and I might say the rates are almost identical. I believe in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts the rate was 18 and 19 cents. 

Mr. McMiuan. They did not have an opportunity to go into the 
soil bank at that time. 

Mr. WiuiaMs. Well, they took a 10 percent cut off the quota and 
then put 65 to 70 percent of that allotment in the soil bank after that 
reduction. I think that is an estimated figure. 

Mr. McMitian. During the last 2 weeks, I have had 2 different 
companies call on me at my office, and they seemed very much dis- 
turbed over the prospects of a shortage of tobacco for export trade 
next year. Have they been to your office? 
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Mr. WituraMms. No, sir. 
Mr. McMiuuan. I wonder why they came to me and did not go to 
the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. Of course, there has always been a shortage of 
certain types of tobacco in the opinion of certain buying companies. 
And I presume there always will be. 

Mr. McMiuan. How does the Department feel about this bill of 
mine giving the Government the opportunity to place 150 million 
pounds of tobacco on the open market for sale overseas? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. Mr. Chairman, I could not state, because there has 
not been a policy decision made on that. We will as soon as we 
— can get the Department’s percentage. I am not evading. 

do not know, sir. 

Mr. Kircurin. Mr. Chairman, what was the total amount required 
for putting the total into the soil bank? 

Mr. AnpreEws. If all of the acreage reductions were to be placed 
in the soil bank for 1957, it would require $47,360,000. May I state 
again that this is an estimate of placing the marketing quote reduc- 
tion, and if there is any estimating or calculating on the total cost of 
a program for 1957, if this is done, then the $16 million that has 
already been obligated for acreage that has been signed up below this 
reduction, would also have to be considered. 

Mr. Krrcuin. In addition to the soil bank? 

Mr. AnprReEws. Yes, sir. In other words, I do not want to give 
the idea that for $47 million we could take all acreage cuts this year. 
Because the $16 million or $17 million for soil bank for 1957, which is 
acreage below the marketing quota reductions, has already been 
obligated. And that is a cost for the year. 

r. Appitr. That will still be there? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir. That will be there regardless of this 
action. 

Mr. McIntire. In connection with the kind of tobacco grown in 
the Connecticut Valley, do 1 understand from this table that the 1957 
quotas are the same as the 1956 quotas? 

Mr. Anprews. No, sir. There was a 10-percent quota reduction 
in acreage for the Connecticut Valley cigar-binder types of tobacco. 
For all other kinds of cigar tobacco, there was no quota reduction. 
But there is a 10 percent cut for the cigar-binder tobaccos, types 51 
and 52, in the Connecticut Valley for 1957. 

As you will notice, that amounts to 1,458 acres reduced by marketing 
quota fin those 2 types for this year. The acreage signup for the 
soil bank is in addition to that reduction. 

Mr. McIntire. What was their signup in 1956? 

Mr. WixuramMs. About 45 percent of their allotment. 

Mr. AnprEws. About 8,000 acres. 

Mr. McIntire, Seven or eight thousand acres of signup? 

Mr. Anprews. Of acreage reserve signup. Yes, sir. In 1956, 

Mr. MclInrirw. Let us say just for a figure there were 7,800 acres of 
signup last year in acreage reserve. Now, for 1957 they come along 
with about 1,500 acres less in allotments. Does that mean there are 
6,300 acres there which participated in the soil bank last year and 
which are eligible for participation in the acreage reserve this year? 
Mr. Anprews. Let me state it this way, Congressman. 
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The marketing quota determination for the Connecticut Valley 
binder tobaccos required a 10 percent cut in their allotment for 1957 
from the 1956 allotment. And you will notice on the table, if you have 
the one there on estimating cost, that the cigar-binder type 51 allot- 
ment in 1956 was 8,373 acres. In 1957 they had a 10 percent reduction. 
And they now have for allotment only 7,533 acres. Now, from that 
allotment in 1957 they have signed contracts to place acreage in the 
soil bank; meaning that a 45 percent participation from this allotment 
in the soil bank and the 10-percent cut will give them more than a 
50 percent reduction from their 1956 allotted acreage. 

Mr. McIntree. All right. But they had in 1956 an allotment of 
8,373 acres. They were eligible to participate in the acreage reserve 
for such reduction as they made below the 8,373. 

Mr. AnpreEws. In 1956. 

Mr. McIntire. And they made approximately a 45 percent reduc- 
tion on that. 

Mr. ANDREws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntrre. You move along to 1957. And they have 7,533 
acres allotted. 

Mr. ANDREws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. And they are eligible for acreage reserve soil bank 
participation for whatever cut they made? 

Mr. AnpreEws. For reduction below that acreage, yes, sir. 

Mr. McInrtre. Then they have 6,000 acres they did not plant to 
tobacco last year which is eligible for reserve payments this year, 
approximately? 

Mr. Writiams. All under their allotment is eligible up to the maxi- 
mum set by the Secretary. Any reduction made from the 7,500 is 
eligible for the soil bank. 

Mr. Assirr. If a farmer had an acre last year, this year he would 
only have nine-tenths of an acre. He could only put that nine-tenths 
in the soil bank. He could not put the acre in the soil bank. 

Mr. McIntire. What I am getting at is this: As I understand the 
acreage reserve qualifications, the eligibility requirements demand 
that you must reduce below your allotments. 

Mr. ANprEws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. It is also a part of the Soil Bank Act that when you 
calculate the next year’s allotments, you can not take into considera- 
tion the acreage back to the previous year, but must consider only that 
which was allocated to that farm in 1956. When you made the deter- 
mination of the 10 percent cut, you did not take in the planted acreage 
in 1956 and cut on that. You took in the allotted acreage in 1956. 
Well, now, there was 45 percent of that allotted acreage that was not 
planted. 

Mr. Anprews. I get your point, yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Now you are coming up in 1957, and just for rough 
figuring that 45 percent is 7,500 acres. 

Mr. ANprEws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Now, you come along, and under the law you can 
only cut allotments. So you cut 10 percent on the allotments, which 
is about 1,500 acres. And so there is the difference between the 
planted acreage last year and the allotted acreage this year; and the 
acreage which was not planted last vear is eligible again for a payment 
this year. 
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Mr. Anprews. If I understand your question there, Congress- 
man 

Mr. McIntire. I am not quarreling with that. 

Mr. Anprews. If I get what you are getting after now, this under- 
planting in the previous year because of soil-bank participation, the 
svil-bank law does state, that any acreage placed in the soil baak will 
be considered in any future allotment as if that acreage is planted to 
the production of tobacco. So that any acreage of the binder tobacco 
placed in the soil bank last year in the computation of the 1957 quota 
was determined as being planted to that tobacco. 

Mr. Mcintree. And in this type of a situation, | expect probably 
the Connecticut Valley growers are in a little different position than 
your growers are, because they are running this acreage down basically, 
for they are faced with no place to go with it under this homogenized 
binder situation. 

Mr. AnpREws. They see their situation and the handwriting on the 
wall, and they are taking advantage of this program to adjust their 
supplies, yes, sir. And | think it is commendable that they are doing 
that. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, if I were there, I would certainly take the 
same route, because it is available, and why shouldn’t they? That is 
all right. But, actually, though, their acreage cuts are coming very 
rapidly, and they are receiving the cushion in this adjustment through 
the annual soil-bank payments which are available on acreages which 
they did not plant last year. They are not going to plant this year, 
they are not going to plant next year, and those acres disappear only 
to the extent that you can under your formula cut their allotted 
acreage. And in this year, for 1957, that acreage disappearance is 
actually the 10 percent in the adjustments of allotments, and not the 
45 percent that went out of tobacco last year. 

Mr. AnprReEws. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. And that will continue next year and the next year 
and the next year afterward. 

Mr. AnpreEws. And may | add that not only for participation in the 
soil bank can a producer now protect his allotment, if he does not 
produce the tobacco; he can go into the ASC office and make applica- 
tion to preserve and to protect his allotment in any year that he 
does not plant his allotment. 

Mr. McIntire. Whether he is participating in the soil bank or 
not? 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. If he decides not to produce his 
allotment, in any year through 1959, he can make his application to 
the ASC office and have that allotment preserved for future determi- 
nations in marketing quota. But the soil bank definitely states 
that if he signs for soil bank, such acreage as that with which he 
participates in the soil bank automatically is preserved for future 
allotment. 

Mr. McIntire. Leaving aside the soil bank, how long can he do 
that? Is that on an annual basis? 

Mr. ANpREws. Yes, sir, an annual basis. 

Mr. McIntire. And he can do that for as many years as he elects 
to do it? Annually? 

Mr. AnpreEws. I would have to check the law on that. 
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Mr. Warts. It is my understanding that you have to plant at 
least one-half within 5 years. I imagine that is for all types. But 
in pursuance of what Mr. McIntire is talking about, if you operated 
in any other way than the way you are talking about, you would, 
by such action, prevent a farmer from putting land in the soil bank 
in 2 succeeding years. I do not know of any other way it could be 
worked. Because if I put 10 acres in the soil bank this year, I might 
be precluded from putting it in next year. I think you have to realize 
once a farmer gets into it and likes it, he may want to get in each 
year. And the change would prevent him from doing that. 

Mr. McMiutan. | was not criticizing the mechanism. I was in- 
terested to know exactly where the farmer stood with reference to this 
ons which prevails in the Connecticut Valley, where the soil 

ank is being used constructively as an adjustment vehicle in the face 
of the fact that his market has just walked away from him. 

Mr. Warts. I guess you are a little perplexed as I am, to think 
that after 45 percent going into the soil bank, the cut would only 
amount to 10 percent. I guess your formula is such that you could 
cut only 10 percent. 

Mr. AnpREews. May I make a statement on that, Congressman? 

We still say that the formula in the act is sound, but for the situa- 
tion that is now facing cigar binder tobacco the formula in the act 
pertains primarily to the 10-year past history. ‘These people in the 
valley are facing a situation where they know, without any indication 
from past history, that this homogenized process—that is what they 
call it—of making binder sheaf, is going to materially reduce the 
demand for their tobaccos, even though it has not shown up in the 
statistics of their disappearance. There is about 3 years’ supply of 
that tobacco on hand in the hands of manufacturers and dealers and 
loan associations. And that tobacco is still disappearing at the annual 
rate that it has in past years. So when we determine their quota 
by the formula, we are faced with how much to adjust that formula 
to take care of this homogenizing process which will affect their dis- 
appearance of tobacco. And I will make the statement that it was 
determined this year, Congressman, that a 10 percent cut was man- 
datory under that determination. 

Mr. Warts. In applying your formula, how many years do you 
use for disappearance? 

Mr. ANpDREws. You use 10-year disappearance as normal in estab- 
lishing the reserve supply level for each kind of tobacco. 

Mr. Warts. Then it will be several years yet before the full impact 
will be felt? ' 

Mr. Anprews. This is one place that the soundness of your formula 
gets into estimating, or it places it on the Secretary to determine the 
effect that this process is going to have in the next year’s supply 
level of tobacco. And the statistics that the Secretary bases his 
determinations on have not reflected that process in the utilization 
of that tobacco as yet. 

Mr. McIntire. This has been very constructive in the Connecticut 
Valley in assisting those producers there to make that adjustment 
which is available to them. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Yes. It has been a godsend to them. At the 
time the soil bank was first brought up, they showed more interest 
than in any others. 
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Mr. McMitian. That is exactly what we want in South Carolina, 
a little sympathy, so that those boys can have a little cushion down 
there. 

Mr. WiuraMs. Well, under this formula you have all these cigar 
manufacturers that have millions of dollars of tobacco at $1 to $2 a 
pound. They will use that tobacco up before they switch. We do 
not know whether when we get through with the modernization they 
will have 90 percent of the market, 70 percent, 50 percent, or any, to 
be frank with you. 

Now, I think that those farmers are working very closely with this 
committee and with the Department. They are going to take 
mandatorily whatever is necessary. 

Mr. Assirr. Look at the figures so far as the soil-bank program is 
concerned for flue-cured. We find that we only have 6.3 percent 
participating in this soil-bank program as to flue-cured. Is it not 
obvious that the program lacks something that is not realistic? That 
this is not attracted to the grower? 

Mr. Wixurams. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get somebody 
else, from the soil bank, to answer that. This committee at all times 
has access to any information that we have. But when we get into 
some policy things here, I believe that we have got to have those 
soil-bank boys up here. 

Mr. ABBITT. aes to take this opportunity of saying you have 
done a fine job of cooperating with the committee a hundred percent. 
If you will recall, this committee met with officials from the Depart- 
ment, including some of the soil-bank people, and we earnestly 
begged, pleaded, and requested that they make the program realistic 
so as to achieve the desired results. But we were given to under- 
stand that the powers that be thought that 1956 was not a fair test 
because of the lateness of the program being put into effect by the 
Congress; that they wanted to go along in 1957 with the program as 
adopted in 1956. Some of us on this committee did not agree with 
that. 

Now we take the opportunity of saying that we told somebody so 

Mr. McMiuuan. | was wondering if anyone of you could give us 
any reason as to why you think the sale of tobacco on the foreign 
market would not work as successfully as cotton. I think we sold 
6 million bales of cotton last year. 

Mr. Owen. I have a statement I wanted to give later that will 
cover that. 

Mr. Tewss. I am a plastics manufacturer, and I am on this com- 
mittee because I have some tobacco in my district. I should ask 
this question in private, but I know I am among friends here. Is 
any of my tobacco from the Madison-Edgerton area represented on 
this chart? What kind of tobacco do we have there? 

Mr. AnpreEws. In this chart on estimating the cost of placing the 
marketing quota reduction in the soil bank, there is none, because 
you did not have a reduction in your acreage this year by quota 
determination. 

Mr. Tewes. Then my farmers are not likely to ask me any questions 
about this that I cannot answer right away. 

Mr. Apsirr. It seems to me they had some trouble last year or 
the year before. 

Mr. WituraMs. They are not affected by homogenization. 
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Mr. Anpirr. These are the filler boys. It has not affected them? 

Mr. Wiuurams. If anything, it has improved their situation. 

Mr. Lennon. Mr. ieee. 1 wonder if either Mr. Williams or 
Mr. Andrews could hazard a guess as to how the grading down by the 
three varieties would affect us in our total production in the flue-cured 
areas. That is to say, in reference to an acreage cut, what do you 
think that grading down by the three varieties would mean in an ap- 
proximate acreage reduction in percentage? 

Mr. Anprews. Do I understand by “grading down” you mean the 
price-support program? 

Mr. Lennon. As you know, we have had a 37-percent cut in acreage 
in the flue-cured area in the last 3 years. I am trying to ascertain as 
to what it will amount to in acreage cut in the grading down of the 
three types by varieties and not by grades. 

Mr. WiuuiAms. Congressman, that is an average yield per acre. 
Historically, when you take a substantial acreage reduction, such as 
20 percent, the farmers have more time to spend on less acres. They 
do a better job of cultivation. They do a better job of topping. And 
every year, when we have made a substantial reduction, we have had 
a tremendous increase in yield. 

Mr. Lennon. Actually, when you had your 5-percent cut in 1955 
and your 12 in 1956, you had some reason to believe that we approxi- 
mately might get a corresponding reduction in poundage. But that 
did not turn out that way. 

Mr. Wituiams. No, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. And you did not anticipate when you took a 20-per- 
cent reduction in acreage allotments that you would get anything like 
a corresponding 20-percent cut in poundage. 

Now, was not this grading down by varieties designed to reduce 
poundage more so that any other one thing, as well as possibly to get 
rid of the neutral slick type? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. No, sir. The decision on those discount varieties— 
the quantity had nothing in the world to do with making that decision. 
The mere fact that they were high yielding was an asset rather than a 
liability if the quality went along with the high yields. 

Mr. Lennon. Well, you know that those 3 varieties, particularly 
1 of them, has been the so-called culprit that has produced this 
tremendous poundage per acre? 

Mr. Wiurams. That is true. But the mere fact that it has pro- 
duced high yields had no part in the decision of the Secretary to an- 
nounce a 50-percent reduction. That was tied entirely to the quantity 
of that tobacco. 

Mr. Lennon. Conceding, as you have, that these 3 types by varie- 
ties are the ones that are largely responsible for the tremendous yield 
in pounds per acre, and grading them down by varieties, do you not 
think that is going to be equivalent to another approximately 15-per- 
cent cut from acreage? 

Mr. Wiuurams. No; I think we had a 1,620-pound average yield 
this year. 

Mr. AnDrews. 1,625, approximately. 

Mr. Wiuurams. Next year I anticipate we will have a yield of 1,500 
pounds plus. 

Mr. McMiuuan. If the gentleman will yield, I can give you an 
exact example of our own farm where I was born and reared. We 
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have a yield of 2,100 pounds per acre, and average a little better than 
2,000 pounds on this 139 with an average of 1,400 pounds per acre 
on old types of tobacco. So there will be at least a 15-percent reduc- 
tion on our own farm when we discontinue planting 139. 

Mr. WriiuiaMs. That is true, too, Congressman, but we have a lot 
of farmers who make 1,600 and 2,000 pounds on slick tobacco and 
your old-line varieties. They learn how to get yields out of all types. 
In the chairman’s area there, their yield was pretty much in line with 
everybody else, and they have very little of the so-called discounted 
varieties. 

Mr. Lennon. You answered Congressman McMillan’s question in 
a little different way. You conceded what he said was so, and you 
did not concede what I said wasso. It was the same type of question, 
and you went along with it. You do think then that the grading 
down of varieties will result in substantially less yield than we had in 
1955 or 1956; do you not? 

Mr. WituiaMs. I do not anticipate a 1,625-pound yield. That is 
true, sir. I will say we will have 1,500 plus this year. 

Mr. Lennon. Well now, with this reduced acreage, then, on that 
basis of that average per acre, we are going to have considerably less 
tobacco than we had in the 1956 season; are we not? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. McMittan. I wonder if you could give me the name of the 
tobacco with which you could produce an average 1,525 pound yield 
to the acre other than the types that have been outlawed. 

Mr. Witurams. Oh, any number of them. 

Mr. McMituan. I am in a tobacco district and I would like to 
know. 

Mr. Wittams. I think in the Congressman’s State, he has a lot of 
good land and a lot of good farmers. I expect they will average 1,500 
pounds down there this year. 

Mr. Lennon. Is it not true that the State of Georgia, during the 
1956 season, did not produce but about 1 percent of their total pro- 
duction of this so-called slick neutral tobacco that was raised in such 
tremendous volume? 

Mr. Wiittams. Their percentage was perhaps the smallest in 
Georgia and Florida. 

Mr. Lennon. Didn’t you or somebody else testify on December 3, 
at the hearing before the subcommittee, that that was the reason 
probably why Georgia’s poundage per acre was so much less than 
North Carolina and South Carolina? Do you recall that testimony? 
That they did not produce that type which would yield such a tre- 
mendous poundage per acre, whereas South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina did? 

Mr. Witams. Well, that is probably one reason. I do not recall 
testifying to that effect. Georgia and Florida have never averaged 
what the other territories have. There are a number of reasons for 
that. Probably variety isone. Another reason is that they are a newer 
territory. Their allotments are smaller. They grow it earlier in the 
season there, and they have that hot weather. 

Congressman Matthews might give you an answer better than I 
could. That is just my observation of it. If they have a hot sun 
hitting the crop early, it affects their yield. And they have had in 
certain sections there some drought conditions. 
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Mr. Lennon. Have the farmers, principally in Georgia and South 
Carolina and North Carolina and the southern section of Virginia, 
accepted this decision of the Department wholeheartedly, the decision 
to grade down the three varieties, and do they seem to be cooperating? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. We are highly pleased with the response we are 
getting. 

Mr. Lennon. You intend to police that very well? 

Mr. Wixurams. Yes, sir. The intention of the Secretary is to 
enforce it. 

Mr. Lennon. And that will reduce it, you say, from approximately 
1,700 pounds average last year 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. 1,625; was it not? 

Mr. Lennon. And it will bring it down to about 1,500 now. 

Mr. Wiuurams. That would be my guess on it. Of course, I figure 
we will have a billion or a billion fifty pounds. 

Mr. Lennon. You will have aaa tobacco for the foreign exports? 
One of our friends seemed to be worried about that. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. On the double L grades, we have about 40 million 
grades as such, and then there is the debatable question as to how 
mvch should have been graded as such that was not last year. I 
would say we have between 100 and 150 million pounds of tobacco. 

Mr. Lennon. And if that could be sold on world markets which the 
SST 8 bill calls for, that would help substantially; would it 
not 

Mr. Witurams. Let me say this, And I am not evading. I will 
tell you my opinion confidentially, but we have not had time to get a 
policy statement on these bills. And I am vitally interested in what 
every man on this committee has to say on all these bills. 

Mr, Lennon. You remember the statement by the gentleman in 
December that they would explore the possibility of trying to dispose 
of this type of tobacco at some figure less than the Government had 
in it. There were several suggestions that we ought to get rid of it. 
The president of the Reynolds Tobacco Co. said it should be dumped 
into the ocean. You remember he said it could be sold at world prices 
and worked off in that way. 

You stabilization folks said you thought you could work it off to the 
foreign trade at some price. I want to know if anything has been done 
to try to dispose of it at any price. 

Mr. WiuiaMs. I do not recall anybody from the Department 
testifying that we could work it off in foreign trade. 

Mr. Lennon. Well, [remember that testimony. 

Mr. McMuiuuuan. At that point, do you happen to know how much 
we are paying in storage for this tobacco? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. Well, let us see. 

Mr. Anprews. The handling and storage costs on these tobaccos 
will run 5 to 8 percent above the advance cost. 

Mr. Wiuiams. I might say this, Mr. Chairman. The Secretary 
is interested in this problem, just the same as the members of this 
committee are. We will, as soon as possible, get a detailed report on 
each of these bills. We may disagree slightly on the methods of 
procedure, but we are anxious to administer this program properly. 

Mr. McMuuan. Every year I do not want to see them holding 
two or three million pounds of tobacco, surplus tobacco, over your 
head. 
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Mr. Marttruews. Mr. Chairman, following up the line of conversa- 
tion between our colleague, Congressman Kitchin and Mr. Williams, 
one of the great problems I find in tobacco is the same problem we 
have with other commodities. My tobacco people feel like they do 
not get as square a deal as the tobacco people in other States. The 
tell me that they have cooperated with our Extension people and with 
the Department of Agriculture, and they have intentionally produced 
the kind of tobacco that would sell. They have intentionally stayed 
away from the kind of tobacco that would not sell, my people tell me. 
And they say now, “So little of our tobacco goes in stabilization, 
why is it that we have to take a 20 percent cut, when we are not pro- 
ducing that share of this type of undesirable tobacco?”’ 

Now, Mr. Williams, and I have talked before informally about this 
idea. I think Congressman McMillan mentioned it yesterday. My 
people say: “‘Why can’t we form us a special stabilization corporation 
and sell our own tobacco?” And I do not want to prolong that 
thought, but I do feel, since I have had that same inquiry put to me 
by 2 or 3 different growers this last week—I am wondering, Mr. 
Williams, if you could, in just a statement or two, tell me why it is not 
practical or proper for each section of flue-cured tobacco to form its 
own stabilization corporation? Ordo you have any opinion you would 
like to express about that? 

Mr. WituraMs. Well, I might say this, gentlemen. The Stabili- 
zation Corporation is merely a farmer cooperative made up of tobacco 
producers that was set up for the express purpose of administering 90 
percent of parity by grades. 

Your Board of Directors are elected by tobacco farmers themselves. 
They operate the program. ‘They set the policy. 

Mr. McMiiian. How much is each farmer required to pay into 
that organization? 

Mr. Wriutams. They pay a $5 membership when they join, and 
that is all the membership they ever have to pay. They have their 
annual meetings and they elect their directors, and we have absolutely 
nothing to do with the operation of the cooperatives other than to 
collect back the physical end of it, collecting back for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation the money that we have loaned these cooperatives. 
And the results of that type of operation have been, to me, and I am 
sure to every member of this committee, very gratifying. Because 
up until this time they have operated those programs. They have 
repaid the interest, repaid the principal, and up to this time it has not 
cost the taxpayers a dollar. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Williams, I am glad you brought that out. I 
am to understand that that has been one wonderful result from this 
Stabilization Corporation, that is, it has not cost the taxpayers one 
thin dime. 

Mr. Wiiutams. And the farmers have run it themselves. And 
they have got a personal interest in the operation, and they elect their 
own Officials. And that is not Government tobacco. 

Whenever tobacco men get the idea that that tobacco belongs to 
the Government or to the Commodity Credit Corporation, they are 
not going to be as careful and zealous in their operations as they are 
now. It is their tobacco. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Williams, just this last week a farmer pro- 
pounded to me five different bits of information that he wanted about 
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that Stabilization Corporation. And is it my answer to him that he 
has a right as a member of that Corporation to go and get this informa- 
tion? 

Mr. WittiaMs. Sure. I do not know which one he is talking about, 
but I have never known one of them to refuse any member any perti- 
nent information that they want. 

Mr. Marruews. Well now, excuse my lack of information, but in 
the flue-cured belt, do we have just one Stabilization Corporation? 

Mr. Wittiams. Yes. 

Mr. Marruews. Just one. So this was a flue-cured tobacco pro- 
ducer, and he should go to that Corporation. 

Mr. Wituiams. That is right. 

Mr. Marruews. He has a perfect right to get all the facts and 
figures he wants to from that Corporation? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Marrurws. Well now, just one other thing, Mr. Williams. 
In your opinion, it would be pretty bad, would it, for the flue-cured 
tobacco operation to try to separate that Corporation? And if a 
Florida grower is to go their way—what I am seeking earnestly is 
information I can pass on, because I have had some very insistent 
demands that I look into this thing and find out why Florida cannot 
form her stabilization corporation. And I would just like to have 
your views about that. 

Mr. Wiuurams. Well, my personal opinion would be this. They 
are handling the Commodity Credit Corporation money, which is 
taxpayers’ money. Each State has their own board of directors. 
They are setting the policy. I can see where, with 3 or 4 or 5 different 
cooperatives, in the first place you are going to tremendously increase 
the expense of operation. In the second place you will get coopera- 
tives competing with cooperatives in the sale of flue-cured tobacco 
that is supported by Commodity Credit Corporation funds. And I 
do not think that is good. 

Mr. McMiuuan. Are Tennessee and Kentucky governed by sepa- 
rate stabilization officers, or are they all one? 

Mr. Wiuurams. They have separate ones. And it has worked satis- 
factorily, due to the fact that amazingly they work closely enough 
together that there has never been but very little conflict between any 
one of those organizations. 

I might say that the reason they are separate is at the time that 
price support became effective in burley tobacco, these organizations 
were already functioning in the States, and they were handling the 
tobacco program and other types of programs, and when the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation went into price support, naturally they 
went to those established organizations. 

Mr. Dacur. Would Mr. Williams care to comment on our operation 
in Pennsylvania and Lexington, Ky.? We have tobacco up there 
that is not supported at all. It is entirely a free enterprise operation. 
I suggest that we come up and look over the way things operate up 
there. It does not cost the taxpayer a dime. 

Mr. Marruews. Just one question more. And I want to accept 
that wonderful invitation. 

As I understand, to form a separate stabilization corporation—and 
again, as you know, I am trying to get information—would that be a 
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prerogative of the Department of Agriculture within its administrative 
authority? Could they do it if they were sold on it, or would we have 
to have basic laws changed? In other words, they say to me, ‘‘How 
do we go about trying to do it?” What should I tell them? If they 
want to make some inquiry as to about how to try to do it, should it 
be through the Department of Agriculture, or through this committee, 
to get a basic law changed? 

Mr. Wiuurams. Well, it is not a basic law. It is a basic policy of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. They could set them up and 
organize, and before they could function they would have to have a 
contract with the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Marruews. I am sorry to prolong this, but are there not 
certain States that contribute a lot more, you might say, to the 
exporting of flue-cured tobacco than others? 

In North Carolina do they not accept some kind of a fee to push 
export trade? 

Somebody told me one time that the North Carolina growers put 
into some fund a certain amount of their income to promote the export 
trade. 

Mr. McMi.uan. South Carolina farmers pay 10 cents per acre. 

Mr. WiuutaMs. Yes; South Carolina does, too. 

Mr. Marruews. Can my growers do that, to? 

Mr. WitutaMs. In Florida I do not think you have got it in the law 
yet, but I think you take up a collection down there. That is Tobacco 
Associates. The farmers go out by two-thirds vote or above that and 
vote on themselves a tax of 10 cents an acre and set up Tobacco 
Associates. And the purpose of that organization is to sell tobacco 
in export trade. 

We happen to have Mr. J. C. Frink, the vice president of that organ- 
ization, with us today. 

It is doing an excellent job on exports with tobacco. The burley 
side—for their association, they have a full-time man that stays in 
Europe, and they have an aggressive export program on burley 
tobacco. 

So the farmers help themselves. 

Mr. Assirr. Now I understand we are to hear Mr. Owen. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. OWEN, DIRECTOR, TOBACCO DIVI- 
SION, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


Mr. Owen. My name is Robert A. Owen. I am the Director of 
the Tobacco Division of the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Yesterday, the committee requested information as to how much 
tobacco moved abroad under Public Law 480. 

Since the beginning of Public Law 480 until March 15, 1957, 
there have been 30 agreements for tobacco with 18 countries. This 
was for a total of $102.6 million and was for the amount of approxi- 
mately 145 million pounds. 

Now, in addition to the tobacco which moved under Public Law 
480, with foreign currency, a substantial portion of the dollar sales 
increase has been due to Public Law 480, as a result of the normal 
dollar purchase requirement. 

I have for the record a detailed breakdown of the countries, but 
I won’t read it unless specifically requested. 
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Agreements signed under title I of Public Law 480 providing for the sale of United 
States tobacco, as of Mar. 15, 1957 











Country Estimated Value Country Estimated Value 
quantity quantity 

Million Million Million Million 

pounds dollars pounds dollars 
See oe 5.90 ee SN ok «an 56k 0 sets nn non 0 .40 
Me vedendistesto Ace .10 i ik Shen tep ees Sete 11. 80 8. 90 
BT s 6 ain ptidndbdiiniaein gna 1. 50 1.10 || Japan... 10. 30 7.90 
Stein tin keine 30 I wrocaceogeccecounp 8. 87 6. 7 
Republic of China... 2' 00 1:74 || Pakistan...___- orca 5. 69 | 4.87 
EE cnieedccemchimnness . 92 SOT oe 9.10 | 6. 21 
I oes tee ee 10. 10 6.00 || Thailand. _____- wceenhidl 5. 30 | 4.00 
SE I: 3.67 2.05 || United Kingdom__..___- 40.00 | 27.00 
Td a es aieedts 6.00 6.00 ———--- = —- 
Indonesia... .._.........-- 23. 00 15. 00 Webel. 136x225 145. 05 102. 59 


Mr. McMuzan. What was the total export last year? 

Do you have that? 

Mr. Owen. I do not have the 1956 figures with me, but I know it 
is 5% percent below 1955. 

Mr. McMuan. We could have those placed in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

In 1956, 510.3 million pounds of leaf tobacco were exported—flue-cured, 420.4 
million; burley, 29.2 million; Kentucky-Tennessee fire-cured, 24.2 million; Mary- 
land, 12.1 million; Virginia fire-cured, 4.4 million; and all others, 20 million. 
These figures are shown on an export weight basis. 

Mr. Owen. I believe it would be helpful to the committee if I made 
a brief statement about the world market for tobacco. 

The world market for leaf tobacco is not, as so many people seem to 
believe, an unfillable abyss. The total market is well-known, is quite 
measurable, and—compared to the market existing for many other 
farm commodities—is not large. It is, however, a relatively stable 
market. The high duties on leaf tobacco and/or the high internal 
taxes on tobacco products are, in the main, responsible for the limited 
market in foreign countries, since resulting consumer prices in relation 
to income are very high. 

In 1955, there were 8.4 billion pounds of leaf tobacco grown in the 
world. Approximately 1.6 billion pounds (farm sales weight) or one- 
fifth of this tobacco was exported to other countries. The United 
States supplied about 610 million pounds (farm sales weight), or about 
40 percent of the total exports. 

Of that portion which other countries exported, nearly one-half 
moved under Government trading agreements. Much of the re- 
mainder was exported under the compulsion of reciprocal trade. 

I want to emphasize that the United States could not move approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the free-traded leaf tobacco unless it was sold at 
world competitive prices. The United States’ price actually estab- 
lishes the world market price. The United States provides such a 
large percent of the market that it also furnishes an umbrella of price 
support—up to a point—over the production of substitutable leaf of 
the entire world, 

My personal opinion is that approximately 40 percent of the total 
world market is the maximum that the United States can hope for. 
Much of remaining free-traded leaf is either different in characteristics 
from the United States types or is substantially lower in price. 
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Mr. McMitxan. I was just wondering if we have less foreign 
market for the sale of tobacco than before the war. 

Mr. Owen. We have less in pounds for some types but substantially 
more in dollars. 

The 1935-38 average was $128 million. 

In 1955, it amounted to $356 million. 

Mr. McMuxan. That is pounds or dollars? 

Mr. Owen. That is dollars. I do not have the poundage figures 
with me. I could furnish that for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


United States: Exports of unmanufactured tobacco, average 1935-39; annual 1955 
and 1956 


[Export weight—million pounds] 











Kind of tobaeco Average,| 1955 1956 Kind of tobacco Average,| 1955 1956 
1935-39 1935-39 

Flue-cured__.......------ 312.9 456.5 | 420.4 || Cigar leaf..............-.- 1.3 6.0 7.8 
I ie itis inte Bets inte 10.6 2.2.1. 202 PONS Wg. nn. casste sacs ail a sh 
Kentucky-Tennessee Stems, trimmings and 

EE EI 49.0 21.4 | 24.2 ian vobiws atrtess 19. 6 3.3 3.9 
Virginia fire-cured !__...- 9.0 4.4 4.4 ——_—_]|-_——_— 
Méryland.: : -.::..-...-- 5.4 8.4] 12.1 Total quantity .___. 42.7 | 540.2 | 510.3 
Green River.-.......-.--- 3.0 1.8 1.3 — + 
OU EE ck bccn vcwcs 9 1.7 2.3 || Total value (million 
RN Bicksewee tens 8.9 5.3 4.6 GROG cesicce iti Liao 128.2 | 356.4 | 333.5 


1 Includes sun-cured, 


Mr. McIntrre. Does that mean that the world price has moved 
up that much? 

Mr. Owen. Not that much; no, sir. The world price has gone up 
substantially but some of this increase is attributable to sales of higher 
quality tobacco. This matter of world price is a very difficult thing 
to discuss, and I would like to make a complete statement on that 
subject. 

Approximately one-half of our export market is with a group of 
countries which desire our leaf tobacco, but are limited in the price 
which they can pay for leaf. I firmly believe that all of those countries 
would be happy to have our “pale and slick” leaf but they definitely 
do not want it at the expense of the flavorful varieties. Nor, in 
many cases, do these countries want to spend dollar exchange for 
pale and slick varieties when similar less flavorful varieties can be 
purchased for soft currency in such countries as Rhodesia and India. 

Our pale and slick tobaccos are very similar to Rhodesian leaf. 
They are, of course, much superior to Indian leaf. 

Any move to export a substantial volume of these pale and slick 
varieties would, of course, increase the leaf stocks available abroad. 
You, gentlemen, are well aware that excessive stocks have a depressing 
effect on the market when they are in our warehouses. Such stocks 
have an even more depressive effect when they are in our customers’ 
warehouses. 

Since I have made reference to world market price, I think I should 
clarify the meaning of the phrase. 

There is no measurable world price for tobacco, as there exists for 
such commodities as cotton and wheat. The United States, up to last 
fall at least, has competed fairly effectively from the standpoint of 
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price in world markets, particularly for the better grades of flue cured 
and burley. But prices for the lower and heavier grades of these 
tobaccos in the United States are now so high that they face exclusion 
from a number of important export markets. As for dark tobaccos, 
the United States is unable to compete on a price basis with many 
similar tobaccos produced abroad. 

Now, if there were any questions on the world market price, I would 
be very happy to answer them. 

Mr. McMititan. What has the United States Congress done to 
encourage our export market? 

Mr. Owen. Several years ago the Congress increased the size of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. The Congress also returned the 

agric ultural attachés to the Department of Agric ulture, 

The Foreign Agricultural Service has a Tobacco Division which 
attempts to increase the sales of our tobacco. 

Congress also passed Public Law 480, which allows the Department 
of Agriculture to make agreements with foreign countries to sell 
tobacco above the normal exported amount for foreign currency. 
Congressional committees have taken great interest in Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service operations and export success. 

Mr. MecMutxan. Do you think our good neighbor policy has held 
back our foreign trade? 

Mr. Owen. For tobacco? 

Mr. McMittan. Yes. 

Mr. Owen. I believe that this policy has not affected our tobacco 
sales at all. I think our tobacco has pretty well moved over the 
world according to quality. Of course, some of our good customers 
do buy tobacco from other countries at a favorable price differential. 

Mr. McMiutan. Have we recaptured our trade with Germany? I 
believe before the war that was one of our largest markets. 

Mr. Owen. Before the war we did not have much trade with Ger- 
many. But right after the war, since Germany had no leaf tobacco, 
we did move a considerable amount of leaf tobacco to Germany. 

For the last 2 or 3 years, we have been dropping percentagewise in 
our sales to Germany, but we have held our volume. That is because 
the consumption of tobac co in Germany has gone up considerably. 

In the last 5 or 6 months, the Germans have been using an increased 
percentage of United States tobacco in cigarettes. That is mainly due 
to the increased sales of filter-tip cigarettes in Germany. 

Mr. McMiuttan. I believe you stated that there was no established 
world price for tobacco. Now, you would have a certain grade, would 
you not? World price for certain grades? 

Mr. Owen. I think when you would make the statement ‘‘world 
price,”’ you must have an open market. 

All tobacco is sold pretty much by negotiation. There is no world 
standard by which you can describe tobacco in words for purpose of 
sale, because tobacco is so varied in its growth that no two tobaccos 
are exactly alike. 

Mr. McMiuuan. This pale leaf tobacco that we are talking about 
that is in surplus—the reason we have that tobacco is because one of 
the tobacco companies in this country paid for the development of 
that type of tobacco; is that not right? I understand they paid a 
majority of the cost. 
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Mr. Owen. I cannot answer that statement, Mr. Congressman, 
but I do know that the demand for tobacco in the past was for a 
milder variety. And most thought that was what the consumers 
wanted. 

Mr. McMi tan. It is good tobacco I understand. 

Mr. Owen. It is good tobacco. But, of course, the consumer 
demand had changed. The consumers want tobaccos which will 
make the filter tip seem right to them in the matter of taste. And 
I think the manufacturing companies are going to have to indulge 
the consumers. 

Mr. McMituan. They do not want to use the word “nicotine” any 
more, do they? 

Mr. Owen. Well, I do not know the reason, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. McMixuan. That is all I had. 

Mr. McIntire. Under Public Law 480 there is a provision that 
some part of the funds can be set aside for market development within 
those countries. That provision is being used by FAS in many of 
these countries. 

Mr. Owen. That is true, sir. We are using this provision where 
the foreign governments will allow us to do it. In the case of our 
biggest market, we have not had much encouragement for having 
market-development programs. And in some countries, where we 
might like to have such programs, we do not have foreign currency 
because we do not have an agreement. 

Mr. McIntire. Do I understand correctly, Mr. Owen, that some 
of the problem of moving this tobacco relates not just to the product, 
but to some extent, to the internal affairs of the countries in which 
you would like to move a larger quantity. Their excise taxes and all 
those things that are their decision with respect to the commodity 
are also considered. 

Mr. Owen. That is correct. Price is not the only factor involved. 
I think in many countries the availability of dollar exchange is the 
most important factor. And Public Law 480 is only helpful in that 
ase Where dollar exchange is a problem. Public Law 480 does not 
solve a price problem; not in any way. I think there is much mis- 
understanding on that. 

Mr. McIntire. And it does not, except by negotiation, get into 
some of the restrictions laid down by that country against even im- 
portation into that country. 

Mr. Owen. That is quite true. There are many countries that 
have restrictions on tobacco coming into their country, and there are 
also many countries which have monopolies, which just do not desire 
to buy it, even though there is no legal restriction on the tobacco 
coming in. 

Mr. McIntire. Most of those countries handle their imports 
through the government, through a government vehicle. 

Mr. Owen. I would not say they always handle it through a gov- 
ernment vehicle, but there is usually a government agency that 
controls it in one way or another, by issuing import licenses or by 
issuing a license for foreign exchange. In one way or another they 
are able to control, in most of these countries. And many of these 
restrictions are not made public. 

Mr. Warrs. I do not have any questions, but I would like to call 
the committee’s attention that Mr. Owen is a constituent of mine, in 
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that great section of that great State of Kentucky, and in answer to 
the question as to what is being done as to stimulating of sales of ex- 
= tobacco, I might say, Mr. McMillan, that Mr. Owen has a tobacco 

ackground from the time he was able to toddle up to now, not only 
in the production but also in the export business, and I am sure he 
has added much to the effort of the Department to see that our 
tobacco moves in foreign trade. I have followed Mr. Owen’s work 
very carefully since he has been in Washington. 

You have been here now somewhat over 2 years; have you not? 

Mr. Owen. That is correct. 

Mr. Warts. And I think this committee has encouraged every 
emphasis possible to be placed on the exportation of our tobacco. 
Of course, as Mr. Owen states, it is kind of a jigsaw puzzle, due to 
different restrictions and laws and tariffs and tobacco monopolies and 
one thing and another. In the case of England, we cannot export any 
burley at all. The tobacco to be used has to be sweetened with sugar, 
honey, or something; is that right? 

Mr. Owen. That is correct. 

Mr. Warts. We are delighted to have you with us this morning, 
Bob, and it is always a pleasure to see you. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you for youc kind words. 

Mr. McMiuitan. I wish you could have laid more emphasis on this 
foreign trade of American-grown tobacco. 

Mr. Owen. We are very happy to follow your instructions. We 
have, to the best of our ability, moved all the tabocco we could, and I 
think last year we filled every possible hole in the world market. 

Mr. WituraMs. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that with the help of 
Congress in the joint program here, we are doing this: We are selling 
tobacco in three ways: We are selling it for dollars. We are selling it 
through Public Law 480. We are selling it in bargains. And, very 
recently, we have embarked on credit sales. 

And as a result of that policy, during the last fiscal year we exported 
more flue-cured tobacco than we ever did in any one year in history— 
553 million pounds farm weight. 

Mr. Lennon. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if he could tell us the import 
duty Great Britain charges on tobacco per pound. 

Mr. Owen. I believe it is $8.56 a pound, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. WituiaMs. We are talking about the difference between 50 
cents a pound and 30 cents a pound, and then once we ship it over 
there, before it goes in, you have $8.56 per pound import tax. 

Mr. Owen. I might point out that Great Britain does not have an 
excise tax such as we have on cigarettes. All of the duty is on the 
leaf itself. 

Mr. Lennon. And what is our import duty? 

Mr. Owen. 14 cents a pound for cigarette leaf. 

Mr. Lennon. Where would that come from mostly? 

Mr. Owen. Mostly from Turkey and Greece. Most of the tobacco 
we import is either oriental tobacco, for flavoring purposes, or cigar 
tobacco. 

Mr. Lennon. Did not you fellows get out something a year ago 
showing there was a substantial amount of leaf tobacco that came 
from other countries? 

Mr. Owen. Yes; most of it oriental and cigar tobacco; very little 
cigarette tobacco competing with United States types. 

Mr. Lennon. How about scrap tobacco? 
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Mr. Owen. A substantial amount of cigar scrap. 

Mr. Lennon. Do we not have scrap here? 

Mr. Wiurams. That is Cuban tobacco coming into Florida for 
cigars, mostly. There is no burley or flue-cured tobacco being im- 
ported into this country that I know of. None. 

Mr. Jenninas. That was in answer to the direct question that I 
wanted to ask. And you say there is no burley or no flue-cured 
tobacco being imported into this country? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. That is right. And if we get the information—— 

Mr. Owen. I think we probably should say an insignificant amount 
rather than none. 

Mr. Jennines. Well, now, where does any come from? 

Mr. Warts. A little burley comes from Canada; does it not, Bob? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. I think about 40,000 pounds of scrap tobacco came 
in from Canada in 1956. We have a lot of dealers that operate 
throughout the world, and one might have been hooked on a little 
lot of scrap tobacco. 

Mr. Owen. The census records show that, of the countries growing 
United States types of leaf, only Italy, Rhodesia, and the Union of 
South Africa shipped in any cigarette leaf in 1956. Iam certain that 
this was all oriental-type leaf. I cannot guarantee that. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. All of this will go in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Tobacco in soil-bank program, 1957: Estimated cost of placing tobacco cut under 
marketing quota for 1957 in soil bank 


1956 1957acres}| Reduc- | Soil bank Soil bank | Reduction 
Kind allotted | for allot-| tion in yield, | Reduction | rate per at soil 
acreage ment a 1957 in pounds — bank rates 


Thousands | Cents | Thousands 


NN oo nis cacemmis 887, 575 1, 419 248, 290 18 $44, 692 
IE i cenacnydendens’® 50, 113 1, 330 6, 534 13 849 
Dark air-cured.-....-....-- 20, 728 1, 460 4, 567 12 548 
Fg oi ck ada. 53, 445 869 4, 558 17 775 
Cigar binder: 
SE TE ss ncidicecntveboan 8, 373 1, 772 1, 488 19 283 
a Oc apocsesescaes 6, 569 1, 919 1, 186 18 213 
DS deck wt cheb ene ennsbin gs aeciies teste anna aebbipedeteinnsreielaacatetas 47, 360 








Norte.—Burley, sun-cured, and cigar filler and binder (types 42-44, 53-55) excluded from above table, 
since there were no cuts in quota for 1957 from 1956, for these kinds of tobacco. 


Source: USDA, CSS, Tobacco Division, Mar. 13, 1957. 


STATEMENT OF Rosert A. OWEN, Drrecror, Tosacco Dtvision, Foreien 
AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


My name is Robert A. Owen. I am the Director of the Tobacco Division of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

I believe that it would be helpful to the committee if I made a brief statement 
about the world market for tobacco. 

The world market for leaf tobacco is not, as so many people seem to believe, 
an unfillable abyss. The total market is well-known, is quite measurable, and, 
compared to the market existing for many other farm commodities, is not large. 
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It is, however, a relatively stable market. The high duties on leaf tobacco and/or 
the high internal taxes on tobacco products are, in the main, responsible for the 
limited market in foreign countries, since resulting consumer prices in relation to 
income are very high. 

In 1955, there were 8.4 billion pounds of leaf tobacco grown in the world. 
Approximately 1.6 billion pounds (farm-sales weight) or one-fifth of this tobacco 
was exported to other countries. The United States supplied about 610 million 
pounds (farm-sales weight), or about 40 percent of the total exports. 

Of that portion which other countries exported, nearly one-half moved under 
Government trading agreements. Much of the remainder was exported under the 
compulsion of reciprocal trade. 

I want emphasize that the United States could not move approximately 60 
percent of the free-traded leaf tobacco unless it was sold at world competitive 

rices. The United States’ price actually has established the world market price. 

he United States provides such a large percent of the market that it also furnishes 
an umbrella of price support, up to a point, over the production of substituteable 
leaf of the entire world. 

My personal opinion is that approximately 40 percent of the total world market 
is the maximum that the United States can hope for. Much of remaining free- 
traded leaf is either different in characteristics from the United States types or is 
substantially lower in price. 

Approximately one-half of our export market is for quality tobacco and price 
is not a paramount problem. 

Another half of our export market is with a group of countries which desire our 
leaf tobacco, but are limited in the price which they can pay for leaf. I firmly 
believe that all of those countries would be happy to have our “pale and slick’”’ 
leaf but they definitely do not want it at the expense of the flavorful varieties. 
Nor, in many cases, do these countries want to spend dollar exchange for pale and 
slick varieties when very similar less flavorful varieties can be purchased for soft 
currency in such countries as Rhodesia and India. 

Any move to export a substantial volume of these ‘‘pale and slick” varieties 
would, of course, increase the leaf stocks available abroad. You, gentlemen, are 
well aware that excessive stocks have a depressing effect on the market when they 
are in our warehouses. Such stocks have an even more depressive effect when 
they are in our customers warehouses. 

Now, since I have made reference to the world market price of tobacco, I want 
to be certain that I have created no misconceptions. 


PRICES 


There is no measurable world price for tobacco as there are for such commodities 
as cotton and wheat. The United States, up to last fall, has competed fairly 
effectively from the standpoint of price in world markets, particularly for the better 
grades of flue-cured and burley. But prices for the lower and heavier grades of 
these tobaccos in the United States are now so high that they face exclusion from 
a number of important export markets. As for dark tobaccos, the United States 
is unable to compete on a price basis with many similar tobaccos produced abroad. 

To say that any commodity has a world market price would imply that there 
is an open market for the commodity at that price. 

It is not possible to quote or to establish an open market price for tobacco leaf, 
because it is not possible to describe the quality for which you are quoting the 
price. 

Tobacco is therefore sold by individual negotiation by the use of samples. The 
price that one country would pay would not necessarily be the one that another 
would pay. 

The nearest one can come to a price for tobacco is the auction price for a par-: 
ticular grade as sold by the farmer in leaf-auction warehouses. But this would 
be the price for only one type and could not be compared to other leaf tobaeccos of 
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the world because the tobacco plant varies so drastically over the world that it is 
not possible to compare. 


United States tobacco exports, December 1956 with comparisons 


[1,000 pounds, farm-sales weight] 





























| 

| December | January to December 

Type 

} 1956 | 1955 Percent 1956 | 1955 Percent 

| change | change 

| 

| eee 

| j i 
2 os Ba | 51,400} 43,500} +182] 474,100] 514,288| -—7.8 
IN cs Ginnineiantharkiene a motion palewbeus nine | 4, 924 2, 800 +75. 9 | 33, 490 | 35, 910 —6.7 
a ee ee 2, 281 1, 897 +20, 2 | 32, 880 29, 925 +9.9 
a aks cnucnnnatgrmaubpeusinde il 1, 203 749 +60. 6 | 12, 568 | 8, 728 +44.0 
I wh cased | 2, 679 355 +654. 6 7, 864 | 8, 330 —5.6 
EE | 0 OE abaaeces 113 | OO castles 
CE ME anccatacniaccuvetbrestonsasansl 255 | Oliteteoass 853 | 225 +279. 1 
RI soc cain eannmeee Sa toontiel 1, 125 268 +319. 8 | 3, 501 | 1, 869 +87.3 
Ge WIN cdecnctnvukeccucdcedantunneds | 491 375 +30. 9 4, 388 | 4, 654 —5.7 

OG asks cadens a 7 ie | 64, 358 | 49,944 | +28.9| 569,657 | 604,009 —5.7 
\ | | | 





1 Excludes amounts for January to June 1956, which were not separately reported. 
Source: USDA, CSS, Tobacco Division, Feb. 15, 1957. 


Mr. Wiuuiams. May I request that I have an opportunity to check 
the record? And any statement that might be interpreted as being 
related to policy, might I have the privilege of striking from the 
record, and from Mr. Andrews’ testimony, too? Anything from an 
informational standpoint we are delighted to supply, but it is some- 
thing that could be interpreted as policy. 

Mr. Assirr. I am sure Miss Downey will cooperate with you. 

I notice over on your Public Law 480 table 2, page 3, you have a 
lot of difference in the two dark types. Was there any significance 
in that? I notice of one type you export 4.7 million pounds and the 
other one three-tenths, under Public Law 480, December 31, 1956. 

Mr. Owen. I do not have another copy of that, Mr. Chairman, 
but I do not think there is any particular significance. The tobacco 
moves out according to the desire of the purchaser. We do not 
determine what type. 

Mr. Assirr. Of the dark-fire, Kentucky and Tennessee, it was 4.7, 
and of the dark-fire, Virginia, 4.3. 

Mr. Owen. Some countries do not want tobacco from anywhere 
but Virginia. Some countries do not want any but that from the 
Kentucky and Tennessee dark-fired areas. 

I think the most important reason for Virginia fire-cured movement 
under Public Law 480 being smaller is that the countries that favor 
the Virginia have generally bought it for dollars. 

We do emphasize dollar sales. We try our best to sell for dollars. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15, the hearing was adjourned.) 
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